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NOTHER opportunity is 
ours, a new page in the book of life upon 
which we may write whatsoever we will ! 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution was founded upon faith in America 
and a desire to perpetuate its principles 
of freedom, equality, justice and human- 
ity which are being assailed today. A 
religion of hatred and strife is feeding 
upon the failure of our beloved land to 
accomplish the things for which she 
stands. This enemy can be vanquished 
only by recognizing the misery and the 
slavery caused by greed and oppression, 
the inequality by special privilege, the 
failure of justice through corruption, the 
lack of humanity because of lost ideals. 

Let us, as we study our Constitution 
of the United States, imbibe its spirit 


of the sacredness of man, of the responsi- 


bility of the individual, and then let us 


vow that this coming year shall see us 
on the road to lost ideals restored, justice 
established, corruption driven from the 
seats of the mighty, and special privilege 
for those only who earn it through 


service to their fellow-man. 


EDITORIAL 


gue be a Happp Pew Pear! 


porence Hacue Becker. 
wi 


E hear that youth has iste 
to do and is lost in the economy of this 


Would that 
so grounded in the faith of their Fathers 


day. there were leaders 
that they would arise against the spirit 
of defeat, the spirit of denial, of hatred 
and self-seeking, and make theirs the 
glory of ushering in the new day which is 
bound to come! Not through strife and 
hatred and discord shall it come, but by 
faith in the mission of our country; not 
bowing down before false doctrines being 
forced upon us, but by reconsecration 
of self to the principles that have made 


the nation great. 


alls 
re will New Year 


this 
bring to me?” That is the question in 


the mind of each of us. No one knows 
We can 


resolve to make the best use of our 


but there is much for us to do. 


talents in our communities, to broaden _ 
the influence of our Society, to serve 
mankind. 


ye 


Mosman, 


% 
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ONGRESS is again in session. Once 
more the great bronze doors stand open 

to the multitude of visitors to our legislative 
halls. Among those who pass through those 
doors, how many pause to look at them— 
to inquire into their history? Yet the story 
of those doors is one to thrill the heart of 


_ every American, for they are all-American 
in craftsmanship—the first doors ever to 


be cast in the United States. Their beauty 
will certainly inspire confidence in those 
who are dubious of our American crafts- 
manship as contrasted with the work of 


. . 
foreign artisans. 


The man who cast the doors was Silas 
the greatest American bronze 
founder of his day. Among his fellow 
townsmen in Chicopee, Massachusetts, he 


had early established a reputation as a man 


of genius, but it took a Civil War and an 
insult to our national honor to prove his 


ye ability and make nationwide his fame. 


When Randolph Rogers completed his 


_ models for the doors to the great rotunda of 
the Capitol, these models were sent as a 


matter of course to be cast in Munich, for 


_ Americans had not yet learned confidence 


in their own artisans. There was vague 
mention of a little foundry in Massachu- 
setts, but of course that would never do. 
They could not cast those great doors. So 
the casting of the Rogers doors was done 
by F. Von Muller, the celebrated Munich 
founder. The beautiful Munich-made doors 
arrived in due course and were installed. 
The doors of the Senate and the House 
were delayed by the death of Thomas Craw- 
ford, who had been given the commission 
for them. His models were unfinished. 


_ The original designs for both doors he had 


completed, but the plaster models for only 
the Senate doors were ready. ; 

Meanwhile there had broken out in the 
New World a War Between the States. It 
was at this time that our country paid for 


the casting of the Rogers doors, when the 


premium on gold rose to such an enormous 


Our of Congress 
The First to be Cast in the United States __ 
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figure that we lost heavily. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that our government met this 
loss and paid the Munich foundry in full, 
Von Muller was suspicious of us. When 
the models for the Crawford doors were 
sent to him, he refused to cast them unless 
our Treasury would deposit to his credit in 
Europe a sum of gold sufficient to cover his 
work. 

We were insulted. Should we allow that 
Bavarian burgher to dictate such terms to 
us, to question our national stability, and 
the honor and credit of our government? 
Certainly not! We refused to meet Von 
Muller’s unreasonable demand. The mod- 
els were directed to be returned to America 
where they arrived late in 1863. 

Again there was mention of the little 
foundry in Massachusetts, and to the 
Ames Foundry in Chicopee the models 
were finally sent. On arrival they were 
found to be very badly damaged on account 
of careless packing. Their condition looked 
hopeless. But Silas Mosman, director of 
the Ames Foundry, had a pride of crafts- 
manship which made him declare that they 
should not be lost. This was a challenge 
to his local reputation, an opportunity to 
make it national. 

For nearly a year he worked on those 
broken models with infinite care, untiring 
patience, and exquisite taste, and at last he 
managed to restore them to their original 
beauty and sharpness of detail. There was 
one person whom he allowed to assist him 
in this work, his son Melzar, for the father 
wanted his son to learn his art and be able 
to carry it on. 

At last the doors were ready for casting. 
It was necessary for the Ames Foundry to 
add some very expensive additional appa- 
ratus and additional expert artisans. With 
this American foundry our government was 
very willing to cooperate and granted to 
them an advance of one-third the cost to 
enable them to make these necessary addi- 
tions. 
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Under the careful guidance of Silas Mos- 
man the doors were cast in bronze and com- 
pleted. Melzar worked with his father and 
spent three months on the casting of one 
panel, so anxious was he, too, that it should 
all be perfect. The Senate doors were 
finally put in their present position at the 
Capitol in November, 1868, a triumph of 
American skill both in design and in execu- 
tion, designed by an American artist, and 
the first bronze doors to be cast in an Amer- 
ican foundry, under the directing genius of 
a real American artist and craftsman, Silas 
Mosman. 

The models for the House doors had not 
yet reached the Ames Foundry. While the 
plaster models for the Senate doors had 
been completed before Mr. Crawford’s 
death, there remained much to be done on 
the doors for the House. This work was 
accomplished by William Rhinehart, a 
former assistant of Crawford. When these 
models finally reached the government in 
Washington, they were not sent to the Ames 
Foundry in Chicopee but were stored in the 
Capitol, shortly before the death of Silas 
Mosman. 

For a time the project of the House doors 
seemed to be forgotten. Years passed and 
Silas Mosman’s son acquired his own 
foundry. Melzar Mosman had not only a 
pride in his craft but also the pride of tradi- 
tion. His father had cast the great doors of 
the Senate. His father’s work was unfin- 
ished, for the doors of the House still re- 
mained to be done. Then, too, Melzar 
Mosman was very much an American. As 
matters stood the honors were even, one set 
of doors cast in Munich, one set by his father 
in the United States. A ratio of one to one 


did not please him. The balance must be’ 


settled definitely, two to one for the United 
States. He must carry on family tradition, 
fulfill his father’s dreams. 

In 1904, Melzar Mosman set out for 
Washington to see about the casting of the 
doors for the House. As he started his trip, 
he did not realize that his mission would be 
so difficult, that to accomplish it he would 
need to be many things—not only an excel- 
lent bronze founder, but politician, diplo- 
mat, a bit of a sleuth and a research scholar. 

Arrived in Washington, he was told that 
the Rhinehart models for the doors of the 
House had been so carefully put away that 
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no one knew where they were. In short, 
they were lost. He sought authority to cast 
the doors, should he find them. On this 
point he received some encouragement. 
Congress would have to appropriate the 
money, but first the models must be found. 
He would find them. Officials smiled at his 
perseverance and his optimism. It had been 
so many years since they were stored away. 

Melzar Mosman sought the aid of Mr. 
Woods, then Superintendent of the Capitol, 
who was very kind to him. From the keeper 
of the keys he obtained the means of en- 
trance to the innermost recesses beneath the 
Capitol. It was a dark and gloomy hunt 
but at last his sleuthing was rewarded. Far 
back in one of those subterranean passages 
he found the long-lost models. 

Rejoicing at his success, he asked Con- 
gress for appropriations to cast the doors. 
Here he met with another obstacle, quite 
unexpected. The doors are divided into 
two parts or valves, one valve portraying 
scenes of Peace, the other, War. On one of 
the panels of the War valve is a scene de- 
picting General Moultrie. It was uncertain 
as to just what was the significance of this 
panel. Some of the Southern Congressmen 
opposed the appropriation for the casting 
of the doors because they believed this panel 
had some connection with the Civil War or 
might be derogatory to General Moultrie. 

At this point Mr. Melzar Mosman was 
obliged to become a research scholar to de- 
termine the meaning of the scene on that 
panel. He found that it was commemora- 
tive of the presentation to General Moultrie, 
for his defense of Sullivan’s Island, Charles- 
ton Harbor, on June 28, 1776, of a flag 
made by the ladies of Charleston, South 
Carolina, in appreciation of his bravery. 
The panel had been first designed by Craw- 
ford who had died in 1857, some years 
before the outbreak of the Civil War. 

Then came the necessity for a bit of 
politics and much diplomacy to convince 
Congress of his findings, but Melzar Mos- 
man was again successful. The appropria- 
tion was passed and he returned to Chico- 
pee with the precious models and proceeded 
with the completion of the work begun so 
many years before when his father, with 
young Mosman’s help, had cast the doors 
of the Senate. 

Each of the doors weighs two tons and 
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the weight of the two doors and frame is 
seven tons, yet they swing easily. Each 
- door has many small bronze panels fitted 
together so perfectly that they have the 
effect of one solid piece. They are fastened 
ona frame of cast steel. As the bronze and 
steel both shrink in cooling, but the two 
metals do not shrink in the same propor- 
tion, it took months of figuring to be sure 
that each piece would fit perfectly into its 
allotted space, for Melzar Mosman would 
be satisfied with nothing less than perfec- 
tion in every detail. 

After the casting came the chasing. It so 
happened that just at this time Tiffany’s 
: oe gold chasers were out on strike. They went 
to Chicopee and did the beautiful chasing 
on the doors of the House. 

In May, 1905, the doors were finished 
and shipped to Washington. Mr. Mosman 
accompanied them. The contract called 
_ simply for their delivery in Washington, 
but Mr. Mosman was asked to stay until 
_ they were safely installed. This he was 
= too glad to do for, though he had no 
_ further responsibility, he was eager to see 
in their place those doors over which he 
had worked so long to achieve the culmina- 
_ tion of his father’s dreams. He — on the 
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steps and watched as the great frame fitted 
perfectly into its place. One door followed. 
As the second was being raised into position 
the steel cable broke under the strain and 
the door fell with such force that it broke 
the steel frame and twisted several of the 
bronze panels. 

It seemed as though fate were conspiring 
against him to the last, but Melzar Mosman 
returned to Chicopee with the door so badly 
damaged that it was necessary to cast a 
whole new frame. The bronze panels were 
straightened and the whole door remade. 

The doors of the House were finally in- 
stalled in the autumn of 1905, just thirty- 
seven years after the installation of the com- 
panion doors on the Senate portico. The 
Mosman pride of craftsmanship and family 
tradition had proved itself. The doors now 
stand two to one in favor of American work- 
manship. Had it not been for that long ago 
insult to our national honor, had it not been 
for the Ames Foundry in Chicopee, and 
especially had it not been for Mr. Silas 
Mosman and his son Melzar, we might never. 
have had those doors, so perfect in their 
beauty of conception and skill of execution, 
American in every detail. 


In the passing of Colonel Walter Scott on November 28, 1935, the Riniions” 
of the American Revolution lost a devoted friend and wise counselor. A regular 
' attendant at Continental Congress for many years, Colonel Scott was a member __ 
of the Advisory Council and helped to further the purposes of the D. A. R. in 
innumerable ways. For his unfailing generosity, keen interest and genuine de- 
votion, we are grateful, and to his daughter, Mrs. Magna, we extend our deepest 
sympathy. We shall not see his like again, but the world is richer for having - 
had the satiated of his life, the fruits of his good works. _ 
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FLORENCE Hacue BECKER. 
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pisixc in simple but imposing stateli- 
ness stands the State Capitol of Mon- 
tana, a structure of which her people are 
justly proud. Surrounded by a setting of 
beautifully landscaped lawns, dotted with 
native trees and shrubbery, few public edi- 
_ fices present a more attractive view, or 
command greater attention. 

The State Capitol grounds consist of 
twelve and one-half acres on the east side 
of the city of Helena. 

On the ground floor the principal interest 


to the visitor is the collection of mounted . 


wild animals, birds, Indian relics and min- 
ing specimens of the Historical Library. 
The Library itself, occupying the east wing 
of this floor, is rich in historical informa- 
tion of the early days of Montana, also 
many valuable pictures and paintings and 
numerous other articles of interest well 
worth viewing. 

From the center of the main floor rises 
the dome, richly lighted with stained glass 
windows and portraying in its four panels 
the characteristic types of early days—the 
Indian, the original settler; the trapper and 
the miner, who led the westward march, 
and the cowboy. It is interesting to note 
that the painting of the trapper is a likeness 
of Jim Bridger, a pioneer of the West, who 


Montana State Capitol 


BesstE E. RasMusson 


is honored also by a portrait in the Colo- 
rado State Capitol. 

The painting of the driving of the 
“Golden Spike” spans the wall at the top 
of the grand stairway. This is in com- 
memoration of the completion of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, celebrated on Septem- 
ber 8, 1883, at Gold Creek, Montana, on 
the main line of this railway, just west of 
Garrison. The central figure is Gen. U. S. 
Grant, while at his back stands Governor 
Crosby, then Territorial Governor, and 
Henry Villard, then president of the North- 
ern Pacific. 

In the House of Representatives is the 
painting by Charles M. Russell—the well- 
known Montana cowboy artist, who died 
October 24, 1926—portraying the famous 
meeting of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
with the Shoshone Indians in 1805. At the 
right of the picture is noted Lewis and Clark 
and their small party; Sacajawea, the Sho- 
shone Indian girl, who had been stolen by 
the Mandans and carried to Dakota, and 
who was now guiding these white men into 
her home country; also Charbonneau, her 
husband, and York, the first negro ever 
seen by these Indians. This wonderful 


painting covers the entire space at the rear 
of the Speaker’s rostrum and is one of the 
most striking pictures that can be found in 
any of the capitol buildings of the nation. 


MONTANA STATE CAPITOL 
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ae eee MRS, WILLIAM A. BECKER, PRESIDENT GENERAL, PLACING WREATH ON THE TOMB OF AMERICA’S UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER, ON ARMISTICE DAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1935. 
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Daughters of the A 


merican 


Revolution 


Pay Tribute to America 


N a broadcast from Constitution Hall on 
-™ Armistice Day the President General 
said: 

Ideals are the important things in life, 
and the dedicating of self to the carrying 
out of our national ideals is the highest 
form of service. It means sacrifice and 
labor and loyalty. America has a great 
_ work to accomplish. Her dream is not for- 
gotten, but has been doubted and ques- 
tioned by many. Life has become too soft 

and it is difficult to see that we need dis- 
-cipline and hardship to make our vision 
clear. 

The good life has come to be interpreted 

in material things, in security and ease, in 
I beg of 
you that the sun shall not have set this 


protection without obligation. 


Armistice Day without a facing of your 
responsibility to the life and defense of 
your country. It can be no better, no 
greater, no nobler than are its citizens. 
The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion was founded on belief in America, in 


service to her ideals, with purpose to pre- 


serve her ancient landmarks and to pro- 


gress in the training of her citizens for the 
realization of her dream—justice and op- 
portunity for all; not by being dragged 
into quarrels of the Old World, but by 
keeping her own light burning brightly, in 
a confused and bewildered world, by over- 
coming the power of.selfishness and greed 
and materialism, and making the things of 
the spirit once more the objects of life. 
May we this day dedicate ourselves in 
gratitude to our God, and in praise that our 
lot has been cast on these shores. May we 
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pledge ourselves anew to defend our land 
from all enemies, those within as well as 
Let us live for 
our America, but be willing to die for her 
if need be. 


It is strange indeed to hear students 


those without our borders. 


pledging and churches voting not to defend 
their country; to see mandates and peace 
bonds dedicated to the bringing low of the 
defenses of this land. 

National Defense is the peace policy of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
We believe in our country, we believe in 
We are not lulled by false 
security into believing that wishing peace 


preserving it. 


will bring peace. We have a great work 
to do, and the program of the nation for 
its defense must not be interfered with. 

America’s record in behalf of peace is 
well known to those who stop to think. 
She destroyed new battleships, limited her 
navy and then, through hope, postponed 
her authorized program. 

Today, she is awakened and is making 
her peace establishment sure. She is build- 
ing the navy necessary to her security and 
her peace. She is modernizing her army 
and making it efficient for its duties within 
her borders. Let no one call this long 
delayed program one of militarization. No 
duty of the Federal Government stands be- 
fore that of assuring to every State a repub- 
lican form of government. No duty of the 
citizen comes before that of preserving the 
ideals of his country. 

This is Armistice Day. We rededicate 
ourselves to the things of the spirit. That 
alone can bring peace. 
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United States Customs Service is 
one of the oldest government or- 
ganizations and truthfully can be said to 
have been created as one of the direct 
results of the efforts of the American 
Colonies to free themselves from the 
domination of the British Empire. The 
famous Boston “tea party,” preceded by 
_ the somewhat similar Philadelphia “tea 
party” in 1773, resulted in the repeal 
of the burdensome stamp tax, but at the 
same time British troops were sent to 
- Boston and New York and commissioners 
of the British Crown were appointed to 
collect import duties on goods arriving in 
the Colonies. 

It is doubtful that any different results 
would have ensued, no matter what form 
the collection of revenue from the Colonies 
might have taken. The grievance against 
the stamp tax brought the spirit of freedom 
of the Colonists into action. The protest 
against “taxation without representation” 
was the foundation of the Union, and the 
very corner-stone of American freedom 
was laid in the necessity for collecting 
revenue to aid in the struggle for inde- 
pendence. 


The First Tariff Act 


With the growth of the country the 
Colonies early felt the need of raising 
revenue and each of them had its own 
impost law for the purpose of providing 
revenue through customs duties. The im- 
practicability of relying upon separate 
states for a national fund became entirely 
apparent, however, for during the period 
between the years 1776 and 1781 all of 
the Colonies, with the single exception 
of Virginia, had either failed or neglected 
to enforce their impost acts. With the 
close of the Revolutionary War the various 
states awoke to the fact that pecuniary 
embarrassment was imminent and, con- 
sequently, they began not only to reimpose 
old duties but also, from time to time, 
to make substantial additions to rates 
and articles to be appraised and taxed. 


Historical Development of the | 
United States Customs Service 
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In framing the Constitution the question 
of revenue was one of the serious obstacles 
to the formation of a republic. The power 
of the government to levy taxes and to 
regulate commerce became fundamental 
rights with the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The first Congress of the United States 
met under the Constitution at New York 
on March 4, 1789. Immediately, Mr. 
Madison took the floor and after a brief 
speech offered a resolution for levying 
duties on imported merchandise. After 
prolonged discussion, and many objections 
and revisions, the first tariff law of the 
land was finally passed by the Congress 
and was signed by President Washington 
on July 4, 1789. On account of the gen- 
eral rejoicing occasioned by the action 
of the Congress and our first President, 
that law was hailed on every hand as a 
second Declaration of Independence. 

The new duties made possible by the 
act were declared to be “necessary for 
the support of the government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United States, 
and the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures.” The Congress, however, 
made one mistake in this measure, for it 
provided no machinery for its adminis- 
tration. One day before the act was to 
become effective, Congress passed another 
which became the Act of July 31, 1789, 
creating customs districts and ports of 
entry, authorizing the appointment of 
customs officers and prescribing the pro- 
cedure to be followed in collecting cus- 
toms duties. So, it was on this date that 
the customs service, which constitutes the 
administrative machine for collecting the 
duties upon imports, actually began to 
function. 


Organization and Duties of the Service 
The Act of July 31, 1789, created 59 


customs districts in 11 States, no provision 
being made for North Carolina and Rhode 
Island, which had not adopted the Con- 
stitution at that time. The officers speci- 
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fically provided for in the act were col- 
lectors and surveyors of customs and naval 
officers. Every district was provided with 
a collector, but not every district was to 
have a surveyor and naval officer. The 
tariff act of 1922 changed the designa- 
tion of naval officer to comptroller of 
customs but the duties have not materially 
changed from those set forth in the Act 
of 1789. 

The law provided salaries for collectors 
made up of the proceeds of specified fees 
and a commission on the amount paid into 
the Treasury, the commission being one- 
half of 1 per cent at the larger ports and 
1 per cent at the others. Naval officers 
received half of the fees collected but no 
part of the commission. Surveyors, meas- 
urers, weighers and gaugers were paid en- 
tirely from fees. This system remained 
in effect for some years. 

On August 3, 1789, President Washing- 
ton sent to the Senate the nominations of 
59 collectors, 33 surveyors and 10 naval 
officers, these nominations forming the 
first list of officers appointed under the 
Constitution. The list of names recom- 
mended by the President included many 
prominent officers of the American Revolu- 
tion who had fought with him, and his 
letters at that time leave no doubt that 
he considered these Revolutionary patriots 
and heroes the type of men necessary to 
assist the young Republic in achieving a 
solid financial and commercial foundation. 

For some time the collectors, surveyors 
and naval officers were the only local of- 
ficers of the United States, except judges, 
marshals and clerks of the courts, and 


there were soon imposed on these customs * 


officers other functions than the mere col- 
lection of duties, particularly in relation 
to matters affecting shipping and naviga- 
tion. Collectors of customs were ap- 
pointed superintendents of lighthouses for 
certain districts under the Lighthouse Act 
of August 7, 1789. An act passed in 
September of that same year, governing 
the registry and clearing of vessels and 
regulation of coasting trade, placed the 
local administration of the law on the 
collectors of customs, with general super- 
vision by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
All of the acts of Congress so far men- 
tioned were passed before the establish- 
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ment of the Treasury Department itself, 
which was not created until the passage 
of the Act of September 2, 1789. The 
customs service, therefore, is actually older 
than the Treasury Department itself, al- 
though it became a part of the Treasury 
under the act just mentioned, which di- 
rected the Secretary of the Treasury to 
superintend the collection of the revenue, 
thus carrying out the intent of the Act of 
July 31, 1789, which provided that cus- 
toms officers should keep their accounts 
in such manner as “may be directed by 
the proper department, or officers ap- 
pointed by law to superintend the revenue 
of the United States.” 

On January 30, 1790, the collectors of 
customs were designated as pension agents, 
and directed to pay the military pensions 
which had previously been granted by the 
states and which had been assumed by 
the United States under the Act of Septem- 
ber 29, 1789. As the government pos- 
sessed no other agency for obtaining sta- 
tistics, collectors of customs were intrusted 
with the duty of obtaining such essential 
and valuable information. In June, 1791, 
there were placed under the immediate 
direction of the collectors of customs the 
10 revenue cutters authorized by an Act 
of Congress passed in August, 1790. The 
war between England and Revolutionary 
France, declared in 1793, soon gave op- 
portunity for the officers of customs to 
extend their powers to the control of ex- 
ports destined for the two nations. What 
is now the United States Public Health 
Service, for a long number of years was 
immediately under the jurisdiction of col- 
lectors of customs, for the Act of July 16, 
1798, added to their duties the collection 
of hospital dues for the relief of sick and 
disabled seamen, each foreign vessel being 
required to pay the collectors twenty cents 
a month for every seaman employed. Col- 
lectors continued in charge of the Marine 
Hospital Service, although probably more 
as directors ex officio, until 1870, but con- 
tinued to collect the fees on seamen until 
1884. The War of 1812, with its em- 
bargoes and stringent regulation of ship- 
ping, cast many additional burdens upon 
customs officers. 

Thus, following the first tariff act, many 
laws were placed on the statute books 
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which added to the variety of duties per- 
formed by customs officers for the new 
Republic. Of more importance, however, 
to the customs service were the tariff acts 
passed during the years, over the objec- 
tions, quite frequently, of numerous and 
powerful opponents, which gave rise to 
difficult and hazardous situations in con- 
nection with their enforcement. It can 
safely be said that without a tariff law 
of some kind to lean upon from year to 
year, and without the patriotic and coura- 
geous customs officers to enforce it, the 
Union could not have survived. 

In the days of the first tariff act, as at 
present, smuggling was resorted to by un- 
scrupulous individuals, who employed 
many and novel methods in their nefarious 
traffic. In the early days of the Union 
many difficulties arose in the detection and 
prevention of smuggling along the sea- 
board and along the frontiers as well. The 
smugglers in those days had many helpers 
among the citizenry, for numerous people 
opposed the tariff act and by aiding and 
abetting smuggling they felt that they had 
in a manner been compensated for their 
objections by deliberately permitting the 
government to be defrauded out of its law- 
ful revenues. Under such conditions it was 
extremely difficult for customs officers to 
ferret out the guilty, and on account of 
the violent opposition of so many partisans 
of that day their calling was an extremely 
hazardous one. 


Customs Duties as a Source of Revenue 


Upon the passage of the first tariff act 
it was hoped that customs collections 
would yield $3,000,000 of the $8,000,000 
needed for the operation of the new gov- 
ernment for the first year. During the 
first and only year of the operation of 
that act it yielded the sum of $2,239,- 
746.75, with an additional $157,376.24 in 
duties on tonnage. From year to year 
customs receipts steadily increased, with 
the growth of the nation, until in 1929, 
the peak year, they amounted to over 
$600,000,000. At one time the peace-time 
expenditures of the government amounted 
to much less than a billion dollars a year 
and, up to 1910, customs duties constituted 
the principal single source of the gov- 
ernment’s income. However, with the 
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billion-dollar Congress it soon became ap- 
parent that new sources of revenue would 
have to be found. The income tax of 
1913 was the result and today that tax, 
combined with other lesser internal reve- 
nue taxes, provides the greater portion of 
the government’s income. 

Customs receipts declined, following the 
peak year, due to the world-wide depres- 
sion of commerce, but the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1934, showed an increase of 
about 25 per cent over the preceding year, 
and for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1935, the total collections amounted to 
$346,514,550, an increase of 10 per cent 
over the fiscal year 1934. Continued im- 
provement in the economic situation will 
mean, of course, increased collections in 
customs duties. 


The Customs Service in Recent Years 


and Today 


By 1852 the customs service had reached 
a high stage of development as the branch 
of the government dealing with all mat- 
ters relating to imports, exports and ship- 
ping. For nearly half a century there had 
been no legislation affecting the organiza- 
tion of the service and only a few minor 
laws which added to its duties or changed 
the activities of its officers. The Civil War 
apparently had little direct effect upon 
the operation of the service. Special regu- 
lations were issued at that time governing 
exports, but the industrial development 
and the war needs of the government did 
not make necessary any such elaborate de- 
tail of control of imports and exports as 
was placed in effect during the war with 
Germany. 

The World War broadened the activities 
of the Customs Service to no little degree. 
Prior to our entry into that struggle, cus- 
toms officers, in addition to their regular 
duties, were charged with enforcement of 
the neutrality laws in effect in our various 
ports and harbors. This required the ex- 
ercise of great vigilance to prevent the 
fitting out of hostile expeditions in Amer- 
ican waters, and the using of American 
ports as bases for supplying belligerent 
warships at sea. The work included the 
sealing of wireless apparatus of vessels 
while in our ports, the inspection of sus- 
pected cargoes, and the investigations of 
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numerous attempts to damage and destroy 
vessels or their cargoes. 

When our government declared war on 
April 6, 1917, customs officers, upon in- 
structions from President Wilson, took into 
custody 65 German warships lying in 17 
different ports, and placed guards on such 
vessels to protect them from further in- 
jury or deterioration. In similar manner, 
on April 9, 1917, customs guards were 
placed on 14 Austrian ships lying in eight 
different ports. Under the be ieee of 
the War Trade Board the officers of the 
Customs Service assisted in enforcing the 
government’s policy requiring the licens- 
ing of all imports and exports during the 
war and checked all shipments entering 
and leaving the country. Customs officers 
during this period made detailed examina- 
tions of passengers and baggage leaving 
the country and exercised a stringent 
censorship on motion-picture films, phono- 
graph records, photographic negatives, 
and letters and other communications sent 
outside the regular course of the mails. 
Numerous other duties, made necessary by 
the existence of the war, engaged the at- 
tention of the officers of the service. 

Due to the growth and progress of our 
country it is inevitable that additional 
burdens are placed upon customs officers 
from time to time. When the service first 
began to function, sailboats and horse- 
drawn vehicles were the principal means 
of conveyance. Later, the steamboat came 
into use; then followed the steam engine 
and the railroads. Then the automobile 
became a factor in transportation, and now 
the airplane has been developed as a re- 
sult of the progress of transportation. 
The use of aircraft in international traffic 
is constantly expanding and numerous air- 
ports of entry have been designated to take 
care of this most modern problem. With 
improvements in aircraft and their in- 
creased use in the transportation of pas- 
sengers and merchandise this problem, of 
necessity, will continue to become increas- 
ingly important to customs officers. Air- 
craft are required to land at designated 
airports of entry or suffer the imposition 
of a penalty. Likewise, automobiles and 
other vehicles must report at regular cus- 
toms ports of entry upon their entry into 
the country from Canada or Mexico. 
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The increase in tourist travel by air- 
craft, automobiles and vessels has very 
greatly taxed the facilities of the service, 
not only in connection with the regular 
entry and examination of baggage and 
personal effects, but also in the detection 
of smuggling, a practice, as has been 
stated, which began with the advent of 
the very first tariff act. Although the anti- 
smuggling activities of the service may ap- 
pear to the average person as being a very 
colorful part of its work, of far greater 
importance to the nation as a whole are 
the normal operations of the service in 
the entry, examination and appraisement 
of merchandise. When it is considered 
that thousands of articles are imported 
every day, ranging from common pins to 
large, intricate machines; from cheap 
trinkets and toys to expensive jewelry and 
involved scientific apparatus; in fact, prac- 
tically every known article of commerce 
in use today, it becomes entirely apparent 
that the officers of the service must possess 
a thorough and detailed knowledge of the 
tariff act, and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder, as well as other laws and reg- 
ulations affecting the importation of the 
every-day necessities and the luxuries of 
this modern age. 

Inspectors of customs are what might be 
termed in military parlance the “shock 
troops” of the Customs Service. It is they 
who meet the traveler upon his arrival at 
a port of entry. The inspectors must ex- 
amine all baggage brought into the 
country and determine whether all re- 
quirements of the law have been fulfilled. 
In the performance of this duty inspectors 


, are required to exercise extreme care and 


tact, and above all they must be courteous. 
It is also their duty to prevent, so far as 
may be possible, the smuggling of contra- 
band or the illegal importation of mer- 
chandise of whatever character into the 
United States. The force of inspectors on 
the Canadian and Mexican borders, known 
as Customs Border Patrol Inspectors, are 
men picked for their courage and integ- 
rity. They supplement the regular cus- 
toms inspectors at border ports and their 
duties bring them face to face with many 
hazardous situations. They must be ready 
for all types of emergencies and, although 
never the aggressors in combats with law 
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violators, they are frequently forced into 
serious affrays with hardened criminals 
engaged in smuggling in violation of our 
laws. Nearly a score of their number have 
met violent deaths in the past two decades, 
some of them having been killed from am- 
bush without a chance to protect them- 


selves. 


Perhaps more depends upon the as- 


sistant appraisers and the examiners of 


merchandise than upon any other class of 
employees in the Customs Service in the 
matter of protecting American industries 
and in securing the revenue from imports 
to which the government is legally en- 
titled. It is the duty of these officers to 
examine a portion of each importation of 
merchandise, or all of it if necessity re- 
quires, in order that its correct dutiable 
value may be determined. Inasmuch as 
a considerable portion of all duties col- 
lected are levied on ad valorem rates, 
which are based on value, it is highly es- 
sential that the officers mentioned have an 
intimate knowledge of all classes of mer- 
chandise which they are required to 
handle. Today, more than ever, with the 
many changes in rates of duty brought 
about by the several foreign trade agree- 
ments, are these positions of great im- 
portance in the ascertainment of the cor- 
rect amount of duties due on imports. 

The total personnel of the Customs Serv- 
ice at the present time is just under 8,600 
employees. At one time, in 1930, the per- 
sonnel totalled slightly over 10,000, but 
a gradual reduction has taken place, due 
to reduced importations and for reasons 
of economy. The personnel is distributed 
throughout the United States and its ter- 
ritorial possessions, and offices are main- 
tained also in the capitals of the principal 
countries in Europe as well as in China 
and Japan. Each of these foreign offices 
is in charge of a customs official known 
as a treasury attache who, together with 
his assistants, has the duty of ascertaining 
and verifying market values in the country 
of exportation. 

In the United States and its possessions 


there are now 48 customs collection dis- 


 tricts, each in charge of a collector, seven 
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of whom are women. These officers, to- 
gether with seven comptrollers of customs, 
and one appraiser of merchandise and one 
surveyor at the port of New York, are 
the political appointees of the Customs 
Service in the field. The remainder of the 
personnel, with the exception of the Com- 
missioner of Customs at the head of the 
Bureau of Customs in Washington, is ap- 
pointed under the Civil Service laws. 
Practically 98 per cent of all customs em- 
ployees are stationed in the field. The 
Commissioner of Customs, the adminis- 
trative head of the service, and a force 
of 174 attorneys, administrative officers, 
stenographers, and clerks are stationed in 
Washington, composing the Bureau of 
Customs which, prior to 1927, was known 
as the Division of Customs. 

The Customs Service, rich in tradition 
as it is, created by one of the early acts 
of the first Congress of the United States, 
has always attracted to its ranks men of 
outstanding achievements and character- 
istically patriotic. It has numbered among 
its officers, principally those appointed by 
the President, men famous in American 
history, men of letters, and men of out- 
standing commercial attainments. They 
have brought to the service years of ex- 
perience and knowledge which has reacted 
to the benefit of the service and of those 
in the commercial world who have con- 
stant contact with the officers of customs. 
Too little praise, however, cannot be given 
to the rank and file of the service, for it 
is they who carry on, day after day, year 
after year, the majority of them spending 
the greater portion of their lives in the 
service. They perform their duties effi- 
ciently and courageously, with the knowl- 
edge that they are a part of one of the 
oldest government establishments which is 
inseparably linked with the financial and 
commercial progress of the nation since 
shortly after its independence and which 
has had no small part in the making of 
history. 


Eprtor’s Note: This article is contributed to 
the Macazine by Mr. James H. Moyle, United 
States Bureau of Customs, at the request of the 
Historian General, Mrs. Julian Goodhue. 


1. 


Jan. 1, 1776—The first Union Flag of thir- 
teen stripes was unfurled by Wash- 
ington at Cambridge, Mass. 

Jan. 2, 1779—Congress called upon the 
States for their quotas of $15,000,000 
for the year, and $6,000,000 for eigh- 
teen years to follow, as a sinking fund. 

Jan. 2, 1788—Georgia ratified the Con- 
stitution. 

Jan. 2, 1813—Congress appropriated $2,- 
500,000 to build four 74-gun ships 
and six 44-gun ships. 

Jan. 4, 1493—Columbus sailed for Spain 
on the “Nina.” 

Jan. 4, 1902—The French Panama com- 
pany offered the Panama Canal to 
the United States for $40,000,000. 

Jan. 8, 1798—The eleventh amendment to 
the Constitution was ratified. 

Jan. 9, 1788—Connecticut ratified the Con- 
stitution. 

Jan. 11, 1805—The Territory of Michigan 
was formed. 

Jan. 11, 1843—Francis Scott Key, author 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” died 
at the age of 64. 

Jan. 11, 1897—An arbitration treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain was signed at Washington. 

Jan. 14, 1784—Congress ratified the de- 

finitive Treaty of Peace with Great 

Britain. Cessation of hostilities had 

been proclaimed by Congress in April 

of the previous year. 

14, 1790—Secretary of the Treasury, 

Alexander Hamilton, reported on the 

public debt. He proposed (1) that 

the government fund and pay the 
foreign debt of the Confederation of 

States, $12,000,000; (2) fund and pay 

the domestic debt ($40,000,000) ; (3) 

assume and pay the unpaid war debts 

of the States ($21,500,000). The last 


Jan. 


caused heated debate but was carried 
with the others. 
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14, 1814—Daniel Webster’s first 
speech in the House on the enlist- 
ment bill was given. 
Jan. 15, 1831—The first trip of the 

American-built locomotive, “The Best 
Friend,” was made on the South Caro- 
lina Railroad. 

Jan. 18, 1791—Vermont, the fourteenth 
State, was admitted to the Union. 

Jan. 18, 1815—Congress imposed duties on 
household furniture and on gold and 
silver watches; tax on a gold watch, 
$2; on a silver watch, $1; on $1,500 
worth of household furniture, $6; on 
$3,000, $17; $4,000, $28; $6,000, $45; 
$10,000, $100; beds, bedding, kitchen 
furniture and family pictures exempt. 

Jan. 18, 1837—The United States coinage 
was again changed. 

Jan. 19, 1801—The Capitol Building at 
Washington was burned. 

Jan. 20, 1777—Congress voted “that an 
authentic copy, with names of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, be sent to each of the United 
States.” 

Jan. 20, 1783—Florida was re-ceded to 
Spain by Great Britain. 

Jan. 20, 1801—John Marshall was ap- 
° pointed Chief Justice of the Supreme 

Court of the United States. 

Jan. 23, 1845—Congress appointed the 
national election day to be held on 
Tuesday following the first Monday 
in November. 

Jan. 24, 1848—Gold was discovered at 
Sutter’s Fort, Calif. This led to the 
“gold rush.” 

Jan. 26, 1802—Congress appointed John 
Beckley, of Virginia, librarian, with a 
room of the Capitol for a library. 

Jan. 26, 1815—The United States pur- 
chased Jefferson’s library of about 
7,000 volumes for the use of Congress, 
at a price of $23,000. 


Jan. 
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Jan. 28, 1855—The Panama Railroad was Jan. 29, 1874—An act authorizing the 
completed and the first train ran from U. S. Mint to make coins for foreign 
ocean to ocean. nations was passed. 


Jan. 29, 1795—A strict naturalization law Jan. en- 


ee : New Jersey. Exact date not given b 
the United States to renounce titles. Mietesiam y B y 


Jan. 29, 1827—Appropriation was made Jan. (P), 1817—The Bank of the United 


by Congress for the payment of Revo- States began operation. Exact date 
lutionary and other pensions. not given by historians, 


Mrs. William A. Becker’s Itinerary for Spring, 1936 _ 


For unveiling of Memoria] to Patriots and Battles of the Thirteen Original Colonies. 
North Carolina, ..March 2 to 3 
South ew March 4 and 5 
eee March 9 and 10 
March 12 and 13 
_.March 16 and 17 
oF. ‘Louisiana, Hammond................................ March 19 and 20 
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VERY Christmas adds a new and a 
fairer substance to man’s faith in 

others and in himself. The mystic spell 
of it hovers over all that he thinks and feels, 
and casts a friendlier glow over all his 
play and all his work. An aroma of 
hearts, it reaches out infinitely, in looks, in 
acts, and in a will to help. Out of its 
kindly air, and generous, came the three 
wise men of old—Love, Labor, Worship— 
up from the dim East in every human life 
to the manger in its Bethlehem, ofiering 
there their gifts, now as in all time. The 
feast and the yule log, the games and the 
gifts and the bells, the red of essential 
sacrifice and the green of immortal hope, 


a Child! 

And yet, with such a spirit having just 
{ broken again upon the world, men are 
; talking not only of war actually raging 
in Ethiopia, but of the probability of a 
: still more devastating outbreak of col- 
7 lective homicide throughout Europe, across 


4 the Far East, and involving possibly our 


United States. 

In such a situation it is our country’s 
right to believe, and the privilege es- 
pecially of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution to proclaim now, as it al- 
ways has, that the United States of America 
has something to offer to the peace of the 
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the carols and the star. And in the center, 


world; something that she has tried and 
found, indeed, to be a genuine specific for 
the dread disease of war. 

That something is not our economic suc- 
cess. It is not our organization of finance, 
transportation, armies, ships, men, wo- 
men, children, knitting needles, for the 
prosecution of war. It is not the devel- 
opment of our roads, canals, farms, 
sciences, arts, cities, the energy of Amer- 
ica triumphant. It is not our “doctrines,” 
Monroe, open door, Stimson, neutrality; 
not even our Jeffersonian doctrine of 
“peace, commerce and honest friendship 
with all nations—entangling alliances 
with none.” 

Our country’s contribution to world 
peace is that once upon a time in our 
history certain very able gentlemen, rep- 
resenting twelve free, sovereign and in- 
dependent states, convened in the city of 
Philadelphia the greatest peace confer- 
ence in the history of the world, and there 
proceeded to set up a more perfect union 
which has enabled the number to grow 
from thirteen to forty-eight free, sovereign, 
independent states, all living together at 
last without any thought anywhere of a 
war within or between them. 

That Federal Convention of 1787, in 
planning the Constitution of the United 
States, set for its purpose a union of the 
existing states to establish justice, to in- 
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sure domestic tranquillity, to avoid war 

for all time as between themselves. The 
war between the states of 1861-65 cast 
no shadow on the wisdom of their plan. 
As a result of their labors the United 
States of America came to accept that we 
are a government of laws and not of men; 
that government can rest securely only by 
the free consent of the governed; that it 
is possible for any political question to 
become judicial and to be adjudged ac- 
cordingly; that there must be a regulated 
independence of the states; that there can 
and should be for the union of states an 
equilibrium between anarchy and tyranny, 
between the large and small states, and 
between the rights and duties of all; that 
the thread of royal purple holding to- 
gether the frail fabric of human relations 
is justice, enforced as between states only 
by the law. 
_ That these principles might be translated 
into terms of reality, the men in Phila- 
dephia set up an international organiza- 
tion within which states can and do achieve 
their rights and interests without recourse 
to arms. The process is simplicity itself. 
A state with a claim against another may 
present it before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, where it will be heard 
on its merits. The court will hand down 
its decision and then the issue is closed. 
That has been the practice in now some 
one hundred thirty cases involving issues 
between states or in some instances be- 
tween the government and a state. It is 
the due process of law applied on the 
international plane. It is the achievement 
of justice, which is the achievement of 
peace. 

The whole plan is based on the fact 
that there can be no desirable peace be- 
tween states except a peace based upon 
justice; and upon the further fact that 
true honor and worth of any state are 
inseparable from justice and its expres- 
sion in the law. 

In the scheme there is no provision for 
the coercion of a recalcitrant state by 
force of arms. There is no authority in 
the Supreme Court or in the executive 
branch of the government to wage war 
against any of the states, a fact confirmed, 
in the case of Kentucky vs. Governor Den- 
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nison of Ohio, by the Supreme Court it- 
self in 1861. 

The reason that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in issues between states 
are now obeyed without question is that 
the states have decided that it is far bet- 
ter to abide by the decisions of nine men 
sitting on Capitol Hill, men chosen for 
the purpose, than that they should incur 
the ill will of their fellows. The sanction 
of sanctions in all such cases is only 
the sanction of public opinion, called 
since ancient times the “Queen of the 
World.” 

A few days after the close of the Fed- 
eral convention of 1787, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, perfectly seasoned through his 81 
years, wrote to his friend Mr. Grand, in 


England: 


“I send you enclos’d the propos’d new 
Federal Constitution for these States. I 
was engag’d 4 Months of the last Sum- 
mer in the Convention that form’d it. 
It is now sent by Congress to the several 
States for their Confirmation. If it suc- 
ceeds, I do not see why you might not in 
Europe carry the Project of good Henry 
the 4th into Execution, by forming a 
Federal Union and One Grand Republick 
of all its different States & Kingdoms; by 
means of a like Convention; for we had 
many interests to reconcile.” 


Our union of 48 free, sovereign, inde- 
pendent states, states settling all their 
disputes in accord with the principles of 
law and justice, and that with no one 
of them ever thinking of coercing another 
by force of arms, is our country’s contribu- 
tion to the peace of the world. 

Surely such a fact, inspiration of the 
American Peace Society for now seven 
years over a century, can but deepen the 
realities we of America fain would asso- 
ciate with our hopes at the beginning of 
this another year of fear and wonder. 


Note: The National Defense Through Pa- 
triotic Education Committee supports any legiti- 
mate efforts for the advancement of world peace. 
The American Peace Society has for more than 
100 years held to a program of peace through 
justice as against a type of program that would 
cripple our nation’s ability to defend itself or 
would subvert American ideals and our form of 
government. Too many so-called peace societies 
are offering just this sort of program in this time 
of international chaos. If there are other peace 
societies whose activities our Society can whole- 
heartedly endorse, this committee would be glad to 
have information on them.—ApeLave H. Sisson. 
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OVER THREE HUNDRED VETERANS ARE CARED FOR AT FORT HARRISON, HELENA, MONTANA. THIS IS ONE OF 
THE HOSPITAL BUILDINGS. THE STATE CHAIRMAN OF CONSERVATION, OF ORO FINO CHAPTER, IN COOPERA- 
TION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS, GIVE PARTIES FOR THE SOLDIERS ON HOLIDAYS AND PATRIOTIC DAYS. 


HAWKINSVILLE CHAPTER, HAWKINSVILLE, CA., MARKED THREE MEMORIAL TREES THAT ARE PLANTED AT 

THE APPROACH TO THE BRIDCE WHICH HONORS THE WORLD WAR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OF PULASKI 

COUNTY, GEORGIA. THE WOODROW WILSON TREE, AN OAK, THE WASHINGTON TREE, A MAGNOLIA, AND THE 
OGLETHORPE TREE, A CEDAR, ARE ALL NATIVE GROWN. 
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DEDICATION OF BEAVERHEAD CANYON GATEWAY MARKER ON LEWIS AND CLARK TRAIL AT BARRETT’S 

STATION BY BEAVERHEAD CHAPTER, READING LEFT TO RICHT: MR. TRASK, MRS. KATE P. LYNN, MRS. TRASK, 

MRS. FRANK H. COONEY, COVERNOR FRANK H. COONEY, MRS. WILLIAM A. BECKER, MRS. FRED WOODSIDE, 

MRS. GUY D. COMBS, MRS, WILLIAM H. POUCH, MRS. S. E. LEARD, MRS. W. W. BROTHERS AND MRS. 
LAURA T. SCOTT. 
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JANESVILLE CHAPTER, JANESVILLE, WIS., CELEBRATES ITS FORTIETH BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY. THE 
OCCASION WAS MADE MEMORABLE BY THE PRESENCE OF ITS FOUNDER, TWO CHARTER MEMBERS AND 
STATE OFFICERS. THE BIRTHDAY CAKE WAS TOPPED WITH THE D. A. R. INSIGNIA. 


BITTER ROOT CHAPTER BOOK PLATE WAS 
DESIGNED BY MISS GRACE BARNETT. THE 
STATE FLOWER OF MONTANA IS THE aa 

BITTER ROOT, FOR WHICH OUR CHAPTER — 
IS NAMED, AND IT SEEMED DOUBLY APPRO- 
PRIATE TO USE IT IN THE FOREGROUND 
OF THE PLATE. IN THE BACKGROUND ARE 

| THE MOUNTAINS OF THE FAMOUS BITTER 
ROOT RANGE, SEEN FROM MISSOULA. THE 
BITTER ROOT IS THE FAVORITE HERB OF 

_ THE INDIANS, WHO GATHER AND CURE IT 

IN QUANTITIES EACH SPRING. THE MOUN- 

TAINS SERVED AS A BARRIER IN THE EARLY 

Bic DAYS, KEEPING WARLIKE INDIANS FROM 


THE WEST FROM SWOOPING DOWN UPON 
THE SETTLEMENTS. BOTH THE FLOWER 
AND THE MOUNTAINS ARE CLOSELY 
a, LINKED IN EARLY MONTANA HISTORY 
_ AND THEREFORE ARE DEAR TO THE HEARTS 
OF OUR CHAPTER. 
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SILVER BOW CHAPTER, BUTTE, 
MONTANA, EXHIBITED ONE HUN- 
DRED AND TEN RARE OLD 
QUILTS. MRS. PAULINE BRYAN 
WILD, A MEMBER, IS PICTURED 
WITH ONE SHE LOANED. IT 
WAS MADE BY HER GRAND- 
MOTHER IN 1855. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM HENDRICKS CHAPTER, OF MARION, OHIO, PRESENTED A FLAC TO THE BOY SCOUTS OF 

_ Pa HARDING AREA COUNCIL BEFORE THE TOMB OF FORMER PRESIDENT WARREN G. HARDING. THE PRESENTA- 

‘TION WAS MADE BY THE REGENT, MRS, FRED HOCH, AND MR. ARTHUR BROOKS, DIRECTOR OF BOY SCOUTS 
OF THE HARDING AREA, MADE THE SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE. 
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SAN AN EE BEXAR R, SAN ANTONIO TED A BOULDER AND TABLET COMMEMORAT- 
ING THE PLANTING OF 120 LIVE OAK TREES, GIFT OF THE CHAPTER TO RANDOLPH FIELD. COL. H. W. > 
HARMS, COMMANDER, AND OTHER OFFICERS ASSISTED. « 


TABLET 
MANHATTAN CHAPTER, NEW YORK, Pas 
UNVLILED A BRONZE TABLET ON PUB- ’ 
LIC SCHOOL 135 IN NEW YORK CITY. 
THIS SPOT MARKS THE SITE OF THE bs 
HISTORIC BEEKMAN HOUSE WHERE Pe 


NATHAN HALE WAS CONDEMNED TO AT: 
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SUSAN CARRIN( ARKE CE 
TERCENTENARY PARADE, 


" . A RECEPTION FOR OUR PRESIDENT GENERAL WAS GIVEN BY HER HOME CHAPTER, NOVA CAESAREA OF 

ss NEWARK, N. J., IN THEIR CHAPTER HEADQUARTERS IN THE NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY BUILDING. 

B~ A THE CHAPTER REGENT, MRS. JAMES SCRIBNER ARDERN, STOOD AT THE HEAD OF THE RECEIVING LINE, 

= 7 so FOLLOWED BY MRS. WILLIAM A. BECKER, THE STATE OFFICERS, THE MOTHER OF THE PRESIDENT GENERAL, 

MRS. A. J. HAGUE, AND HEADS OF OTHER PATRIOTIC ORGANIZATIONS, INCLUDING CORRESPONDING MEN’S 
ORGANIZATIONS, 
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WIZARD OF TAMASSEE CHAPTER, SENECA, S. C., MARKED THE SITE OF OLD SENECA WHICH WAS SETTLED 
BY THE SENECA INDIANS THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. THE TOWN WAS COMPLETELY DESTROYED BY COL. 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON IN 1776. THE SENECAS WERE LED BY CAMERON, INDIAN AGENT, WITH A BODY OF 


TORIES DRESSED AS INDIANS. 


aint 
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JONAS BRONCK 
CHAPTER DARE 


SOUNT VERNON 


JONAS BRONCK CHAPTER, MT. VERNON, N. Y., COOPERATED WITH THE WESTCHESTER COUNTY HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY AT THE SOUTHERN NEW YORK AND CONNECTICUT ANTIQUES EXPOSITION AT THE WESTCHESTER 

COUNTY CENTER IN WHITE PLAINS. THE BOOTH REPRESENTED A ROOM OF THE PERIOD OF THE EARLY 
REPUBLIC AND WAS FURNISHED BY LOANS FROM CHAPTER MEMBERS. 
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PEAKS PTER OF BEDFORD, VA., RECENTLY UNEARTHED VALUABLE HISTORY CONCERNING 
STEPHEN GOGGIN, JR., THE REVOLUTIONARY ANCESTOR OF MARK TWAIN (SAMUEL CLEMENS). HIS HOME, 
IN BEDFORD COUNTY, IS STILL STANDING. 


NARCISSA PRENTISS CHAPTER OF WALLA WALLA, WASH., HONORED THE MEMORY OF A PIONEER MOTHER 
OF THE VALLEY, LETTICE J. REYNOLDS, AND AT THE SAME TIME MARKED THE SITE OF THE RANSOM CLARK 
DONATION CLAIM, 
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wig 


ALASKA CHAPTER, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, PARTICIPATED IN A RECENT PARADE IN ANCHORAGE. THE “SPIRIT 

. OF 1776” PRECEDED THEIR PRIZE WINNING FLOAT WHICH REPRESENTED A COLONIAL FAMILY. os 


COLONEL TIMOTHY BIGELOW CHAPTER OF WORCESTER, MASS., PLACED A TABLET ON BICELOW MOUNTAIN, 
MAINE, IN COMMEMORATION OF COL. TIMOTHY BICELOW, A MEMBER OF ARNOLD'S EXPEDITION TO QUEBEC. 
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ALOHA CHAPTER, HONOLULU, HAWAII, PAID TRIBUTE TO MRS. ACNES HALL BOYD, ORGANIZING RECENT OF 
THE CHAPTER, ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF HER DEATH, BY DEDICATING A BRONZE MARKER TO HER MEMORY. 


WAHKEENA CHAPTER, } b » ORE., TED A DRINKING FOUNTAIN AT WAHKEENA FALLS IN 


BENSON PARK, ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER HIGHWAY, TO THE “PIONEERS OF THE COLUMBIA GORGE.” 
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Montana’s Spirit of Progress 


_ Excerpts from the Address of Hon. Frank H. Cooney, late Governor of Montana, at the Dedication 
7 of the Marker at Beaverhead Canyon, September 23, 1935 


HIS occasion has a three-fold inspira- 

tion. First, it is sponsored by your 
illustrious organization; secondly, it com- 
memorates the spirit of the pioneers of our 
great State; in the third place, it marks the 
passing of the old and the progress of the 
new with all that opportunity presents for 
the future. 

As we stand on this historic spot today. 
memory takes us back across the span of 
years to the days of the sixties. We picture 
those little bands of pioneers as they 
wended their way slowly through the can- 
yons and along the banks of these mountain 
streams. 

Imagine their thoughts, their hopes, their 
fears as they trudged day after day by the 
side of their oxen and horses or rode in their 
wagons over rough roads. It was a long, 
long trail blazed across the plains and burn- 
ing sands until they finally came face to 
face with the denser wilds of these mountain 
fastnesses. 

This marker of copper and brass, placed 
here to tell the story, is made from the red 
metal that has been taken from our Mon- 
tana hills by those who followed or are 
descended from those pioneers. 

It marks the passing from the toll roads 
of those days to the great highway system 
of which we are all so proud today. It 
marks the cleavage between the old and 
the new and will serve as a harbinger of 
promise and progress. 

This spot on which we stand today to 
commemorate the placing of this historical 
marker is the spot where the old Salt Lake 
road joined the new toll road that was to 
wind its way through Beaverhead canyon. 
That toll road was one of the last ones for 
which the Legislature of the territory of 
Montana granted a charter. The road was 
ready for business in July, 1866. 

The Beaverhead Canyon and Beaverhead 
Rock are historic landmarks in Montana 
history. Meriwether Lewis, of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition, reached Rattlesnake 
Cliff, as he called Beaverhead Rock, on 
August 10, 1805. 


Until the building of the Great Beaver- 
head Canyon Road, it was impossible for a 
wagon to pass through this canyon. Con- 
trast that situation with the conditions of 
today. From the icy glaciers along the 
Canadian border, on either side of the Con- 
tinental Divide and along the foothills of 
the Rockies to the marvels of Yellowstone 
Park, smooth modern roadways reach to 
every beauty spot of this Nation’s greatest 
natural park. A marvellous smooth road- 
way leads through Logan Pass and on down 
through the mountains; similar highways 
cross and recross the great Continental 
Divide. 

We can stand today on these hilltops 
where once our pioneer fathers and mothers 
crouched and gazed with fear and trepida- 
tion for dangers to be avoided. They were 
on the lookout for wild beasts, road agents, 
brigands or hostile Indians. Now we look 
calmly down on peaceful valleys and 
calmly scan the horizon as long trains pass, 
laden with the products of our mines, our 
ranches, our farms, our mills and our can- 
neries. 

We watch as the cars, loaded with the 
copper, the lead, the zinc, the wheat, the 
rye, the apples, the cherries, the sheep, the 
cattle, the wool and the products of our 
dairies, are whisked away to meet the needs 
of the East. 


This marker today stands as a mute evi- 


* dence of the passing of the old and the 


welcoming of the new. 

So I say to you, members of this patriotic 
order, no lesson seems to me more striking 
or more important for you to stress and 
teach than the one the story of those pio- 
neers and the founders of our Nation teach 
by their example and their lives. 

Our descendants looking back to these 
days will wonder, just as we wonder in 
looking back to the days of the old toll 
road, why some pessimists took a gloomy 
view. They will thank the great God who 
rules the destinies of humanity that their 
ancestors had the spirit of progress and 
were not afraid. 
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_ JANUARY and the New Year brings to 

mind the approach of the 45th Conti- 
nental Congress, and it may be well to 
bring to the attention of the members some 
_ essential facts relative to correct credentials 
for which the Committee on Credentials is 
responsible. This committee is the ap- 
pointed agent to see that the requirements 
of the National By-Laws are fulfilled and 
upheld. Every possible effort is made to 
receive correct returns, and while the By- 
Laws are clearly stated, still, if anything is 
not understood we will gladly assist you 
further if you will consult us. 

The credential blanks, together with the 
letter to the Regents and the registration 
cards have been sent out, and the letter to 
the Regents emphasizes her responsibilities 
and that of her chapter treasurer, and gives 
instructions as to the proper procedure. 
However, the following points should be 
carefully checked and noted in order to 
avoid confusion and disappointment. 

It is most important that the chapter re- 
gents and chapter treasurers see to it that 
the National dues are in the Treasurer-Gen- 
eral’s office by January Ist; however, one 
month of grace is allowed, but the dues of 
the representatives positively must be cred- 
ited on the books of the Treasurer-General 
on or before February Ist preceding the 
Congress, and the representative must have 
been a member of her chapter one year pre- 
ceding said Congress in order to be accred- 
ited. Each representative should have a 
signed registration card, as this is a neces- 
sary means of identification. The registra- 
tion card must be signed by the Regent and 
the Recording Secretary. The registration 
fee is one dollar, which is to be paid at the 
time the representative registers at the cre- 
dential desk. 

Every chapter, whether it expects to be 
represented or not, should fill out and re- 
turn the credential blanks, typewritten in 
duplicate, according to instructions on the 
blank and in the Chairman’s letter to the 
chapter regents. This blank must be signed 
by the chapter regent and chapter treasurer, 
and the date of the election of the delegates 
and alternates must be inserted, as well as 


Regents—Delegates—Alternates 


the names of the delegates and alternates 
who were duly elected. Delegates and alter- 
nates must be elected on or before March 
lst, 1936, and their dues must have been 
paid to the Treasurer-General before Febru- 
ary Ist, 1936. 

No more than ten alternates may be listed 
and only the number of delegates to which 
the chapter is entitled. The number of dele- 
gates allowed each chapter is determined by 
their paid membership on February Ist. In 
addition to the regent or first vice-regent. 
chapters having a membership of 50 to 199 
with dues paid may elect one delegate, those 
having a membership of 200 to 299 with 
dues paid may elect two delegates, and so 
on. The ten alternates elected by the chap- 
ters are necessary, as they may be called 
upon to take the delegate’s place should 
occasion arise. 

Then again, no regent, first vice-regent, 
delegate or alternate whose dues for the 
current year have not been received by the 
Treasurer-General by February lst, and 
who has not been a member of her chapter 
for one continuous year preceding Con- 
gress, shall be entitled to represent her 
chapter. 

Finally, to sum up: Election of repre- 
sentatives must be held on or before March 
lst. Members whose dues are not paid in 
time to be received in Washington by Feb- 
ruary Ist cannot act as delegates or alter- 
nates. Representation is dependent upon 
the number of paid dues. 

Therefore the credential blanks must 
necessarily be carefully prepared, duly 
signed and sent to the Chairman, Memorial 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. The 
Committee will receive the blanks, if they 
are in proper order, up to the time of regis- 
tration, but it greatly assists the work of the 
Committee to have the blanks sent in as 
soon as possible after the chapter elections. 

The Committee appreciates all codpera- 
tion, assistance, and consideration and 
hopes a successful registration will be the 


result. 
PAGE SCHWARZWAELDER, 


National Chairman 
Committee on Credentials. 
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quss 1924 the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution of Montana, adhering 
to one of the fundamental purposes and 
objects of the National Society, have been 
carrying out a comprehensive program of 
marking historic sites within the bound- 
aries of the third largest State in the Union. 

Due largely to the fact that the Society 
‘in the State was numerically small and 
funds not always available, progress has 
of necessity been at times retarded. As- 
sistance was given the movement, however, 
through the magnificent generosity of Mon- 
tana’s largest corporation—the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company—who undertook 
to turn out and furnish these markers. 
These tablets, made of native Montana cop- 

r and related ores, were modeled in a 
Moanin factory and are of uniform size. 
Placing a marker or two each year, the 
Society has succeeded in designating at 
least the most noteworthy historic land- 
marks and sites in the State. This includes 
various camp sites along the historic Lewis 
and Clark Trail, as well as the sites of 
frontier army posts, locations of battle- 
fields, and other points that are of historic 
value to the residents of the State. 


Montana History 
By Its Markers 


Mrs. C. A. Rasmusson 


The first activity was the tablet unveiled 
on August 17, 1924, in commemoration of 
old Fort Logan, near White Sulphur 
Springs. It is one of the few remaining 
blockhouses yet standing in the United 
States. This landmark was built in 1869— 
renamed Fort Logan in honor of Capt. 
William Logan, killed in 1877 by the Nez 
Perce Indians at the Battle of the Big Hole. 
Appropriate ceremonies were conducted by 
Oro Fino Chapter, D. A. R., of Helena. 

The second marker was unveiled under 
the auspices of Beaverhead Chapter, D. A. 
R., of Dillon, at Bannack, first seat of 
government in Montana, on September 7, 
1925. Bannack also housed the first terri- 
torial Legislature. It was the first impor- 
tant gold camp and the scene of vigilante 
activities. 

On October 9, 1925, Bitter Root Chapter, 
D. A. R., of Missoula, unveiled a marker 
at Traveller’s Rest, near the town of Lolo. 
This marker is unique in that it is the only 
permanent memorial that has ever been 
erected which carries the name of the entire 
personnel of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion. The Expedition used this site as a 
camping ground both on the outward voy- 
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age and the return trip. At this juncture 
the two captains divided their forces while 
returning from their memorable trip of 
exploration, reuniting at the mouth of the 
Yellowstone. 

The next tablet was erected and dedi- 
cated on August 27, 1926, by Mount Hya- 
lite Chapter, D. A. R., of Bozeman, com- 
memorating Fort Ellis, one of the last re- 
maining military posts of the old North- 
west frontier to be abandoned by the War 
Department. Also, a camp site on the 
return trip of Captain Clark’s party, of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, and near the 
point where the famous Indian woman 
guide, Sacajawea, pointed out the route 
over the mountain pass and down the valley 
of the Yellowstone. 

On July 19, 1927, Oro Fino Chapter, 
D. A. R., of Helena, dedicated a marker 
which was placed in historic Meriwether 
Canyon, that far-famed and picturesque 
chasm at the Gates of the Mountains, on the 
Missouri River, 20 miles north of Helena, 
designating the place of encampment of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition, exactly 
122 years before, or on July 19, 1805. Be 
it remembered that the ink was then barely 
dry on the treaty ceding to us the terri- 
tory embraced in the Louisiana purchase. 
Across the range lay a country which we 
had not yet acquired by annexation, and 
of which the territorial limits had yet to 
be determined, for they were, so far, un- 
known. It is well to bear in mind that 
these men were the first white men whose 
feet had touched the soil of this wild fron- 
tier, while on a tour of exploration and 
acquisition that was to add to this young 
republic a domain of tremendous size and 
importance. 

On May 24, 1928, Shining Mountain 
Chapter, D. A. R., of Billings, dedicated 
a marker at Pompey’s Pillar, commemo- 
rating the return of Captain Clark and his 
party, who discovered and named this re- 
markable rock formation, at this point, on 
July 25, 1806, on the voyage down the 
Yellowstone River from their epoch-mak- 
ing exploration trip. Upon this peculiarly 
formed rock tower is found the name of 
William Clark, and the date—July 25, 1806 
—the only carved inscription left by any 
member of the expedition on their entire 
route. 
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On Memorial Day, May 30, 1928, Black 
Eagle Chapter, D. A. R., of Great Falls, 
dedicated a marker at Giant Fountain, or 
Giant Spring, near Great Falls. This tablet 
commemorates the discovery of this giant 
pool by Captain Clark on June 18, 1805. 
This fountain, fan shaped and between 
three hundred and four hundred feet wide, 
is now known as the Giant Spring. It is 
truly a wonderful work of Nature and one 
of the show places of Great Falls and 
vicinity. The volume of water thrown out 
is enormous, being 680 cubic feet per sec- 
ond, and there is little or no variation. 

On September 30, 1929, two D. A. R. 
tablets were dedicated under the auspices 
of and by the direction of the D. A. R. State 
Markers Committee, both at the site of the 
Battle of the Bear’s Paw, some fifteen 


MARKER AT MERIWETHER CANYON—GATES OF THE 
MOUNTAINS 
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miles south of the city of Chinook, in ~ 
Blaine County. These markers are set into 
and made a part of a large monument, con- 
structed of concrete and boulders gathered 
from the old battlefield. The tablets face 
both east and west. The plaque facing west 
recites that the monument is erected in re- 
membrance of officers and enlisted men of 
the U. S. Army killed in action, and gives 
their names—twenty-two in all. The bronze 
tablet facing the east calls attention to the 
surrender of Chief Joseph and his tribe of 
Nez Perces to Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
October 5, 1877. It recites that: 

“Chief Joseph was a military genius, 
courageous and humane,” stating that when 
he surrendered to General Miles he raised 
his right hand and proclaimed: “From 
where the sun now stands, I will fight no 
more forever.” “He kept his word.” 

It was the site of the last stand and sur- 
render to Gen. Nelson A. Miles, of Chief 
Joseph, one of the most redoubtable lead- 
ers and warriors of his race. His retreat 
through the mountain fastnesses, from the 
Nez Perce reservation in Idaho, through 
Yellowstone Park, to the foothills of north- 
ern Montana, is one of the most thrilling 
narratives in military history, and is today 
used as a treatise in the textbooks at West 
Point. Among those rugged hills and 
broken ravines, nearly sixty years ago, oc- 
curred the last armed conflict between the 
white men and red men in Montana. 

On September 21, 1930, Shining Moun- 
tain Chapter, of Billings, dedicated a 
bronze tablet at the site of old Fort Custer, 
located on the bluff overlooking the con- 
fluence of the Big Horn and the Little Big’ 
Horn Rivers. It was occupied until 1897, 
when it was abandoned by the Government. 
The post was named in honor of General 
George A. Custer, who was killed with his 
entire command, only a few miles away, 
at the battle of the Little Big Horn, on 
June 25, 1876. 

In its day it was one of the best equipped 
and largest cavalry posts in the country, 
and was for many years the headquarters 
of the 2d Cavalry. Many young officers 
served there temporarily, who afterwards 
rose to high rank and most distinguished 
command during the Spanish-American 


War and the World War. Among these 


THIS SPRING BELOW LEMI ON THE LEWIS AND 
CLARK TRAIL IS “DISTANT FOUNTAIN OF THE MIGHTY 
MISSOURI” 


officers may be mentioned the late Maj. 
Gen. Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff of the 
American Army at the beginning of the 
last great conflict; Maj. Gen. Hunter Lig- 
gett, who commanded the First American 
Army in France; Brig. Gen. David L. 
Brainard, who rose from a corporal to wear 
the insignia of a brigadier general, and 
who is now the lone survivor of the famous 
Greeley Arctic Expedition. Rear Admiral 
Frank P. Upham, the only naval cadet, 
from Montana, to reach the rank of ad- 
miral, played at Fort Custer as a boy, where 
his father was a captain in the First 
Cavalry. 

On August 24, 1931, a marker was 
erected on the site of the discovery of the 
first pay gold in Silver Bow County. The 
discovery occurred in the spring of 1864. 
The six-ton granite boulder carrying the 
tablet stands near Nissler, on the Butte- 
Anaconda highway. The dedication cere- 
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large assembly present, 
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monies were conducted by Silver Bow 
Chapter, D. A. R., of Butte, at six-thirty 
_ A. M., while the early sun’s slanting rays 
played on the silvery arc of the creek below. 
j included the 
then President General of the N.S. D. A. R., 
Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, who partici- 
pated in the dedicatory ceremonies, and 
— Honorary President General 
D. A. R., Mrs. Grace Lincoln Hall 
On Constitution Day, September 17, 
1931, at the site of the old Reed’s Fort 
postoffice, adjacent to the city of Lewis- 
town, a marker was dedicated memorializ- 
ing the establishment, in 1881, of the first 
postoffice in central Montana. Dedication 
services were under the auspices of Julia 
Hancock Chapter, D. A. R., of Lewistown. 
A splendid monument and marker has 
been erected at the site of the battlefield 
of the Rosebud in Big Horn County, about 
forty miles southeast of Hardin, and was 
dedicated on June 17, 1934. This tablet 
marks the site of the engagement between 
United States Army troops commanded by 
Gen. George Crook, and Sioux, Cheyenne 
and allied Indian tribes under the leader- 
ship of Chief Crazy Horse. The encounter 
took place on June 17, 1876, only eight 
days before the historic battle of the Little 
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Big Horn, in which the Indians under Crazy 
Horse also participated. The Rosebud 
fight was one of the sanguinary conflicts 
of the Sioux War of 1876. Nine soldiers 
were killed in action. The Indian losses 
are unknown. 

The erection and unveiling of this marker 
was sponsored by Shining Mountain Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., of Billings. The monument 
is constructed of concrete and clinker 
stones gathered from the battlefield. Among 
those present at the ceremonies were a num- 
ber of Cheyenne Indians, including four 
aged warriors, who had taken part in the 
battle. 

The State Markers Committee of the 
Montana D. A. R. is composed of the author 
of this article, as chairman; Mrs. E. Broox 
Martin, of Mt. Hyalite Chapter, Bozeman; 
and Mrs. J. W. Scott, of Beaverhead Chap- 
ter, Dillon. Their services have been con- 
tinuous since the committee was appointed 
at the State Conference at Billings in 1924. 
Together with the sponsoring chapters that 
were responsible for the erection of these 
enduring markers, they are pardonably 
proud of their achievements, which have 
elicited outstanding commendation and 
acknowledgment from the press, from 
legislative bodies and from citizens of the 


a State generally. 
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Approved Schools 


HE Blue Ridge Industrial School, near 

Charlottesville, Va., was founded in 
1910 by the Rev. George P. Mayo, who had 
worked for several years among the moun- 
tain people and who saw the need of such 
aschool. In 1910 there were two buildings 
and thirty students, while today there are 
24 buildings and 229 students, of which 
number 189 live at the school. The boys 
are taught many worth-while industries, 
such as farming, fruit-growing and wood- 
working, while the girls learn home eco- 
nomics, weaving and sewing. Products 
made by the students furnish a source of 
income to them and to the school. All the 
work at the school is done by the students 
as a means of paying their way. The 
school’s greatest need is money for two cot- 
tages for little boys and a new grade school 
building. 

Carr Creek Community Center, in Carr 
Creek, Ky., was founded in 1920 with a 
small one-room building and 26 pupils. 
It now has nine buildings with a total en- 
rollment of about 125 pupils in twelve 
grades. About twenty boys and twenty 
girls live at the school while the rest are 
day students. The former do all the house- 
work and the farm chores, thus receiving 
a valuable training. In addition to regular 
classroom studies, the boys receive manual 
training and the girls training in home 
economics. The accredited high school 
even with its inadequate equipment has 
received a rating from the State of A-1. 
A fine, new high school building is in the 
process of construction which ‘will be a 
valuable addition to the school and release 
the present high school building for use 
by the now overcrowded grammar school. 

The Flax Patch School is a branch of 
Carr Creek, where there are eight grades 
with 46 pupils under two teachers. This 


National C 


school is doing a fine work for the children 
on the smaller creek. 
The greatest need at Carr Creek is money 


for scholarships, for food and for teachers’ 
salaries. 
KATHARINE MATTHIEs, 


National Chairman. f° 


Better Films 
AY \ VERY important part of the work of the 


Better Films Committee this year has 
been the setting up of a Preview Committee 
to function in New York City. 

At present the committee is composed of 
fifteen working members, five from each of 
the States of Connecticut, New Jersey and 
New York, and through the courtesy of the 
various producers several of them each 
day attend advance screenings of pictures 
in the different projection rooms. 

After the preview each member individu- 
ally fills in a form giving a very definite 
evaluation of the picture, giving her esti- 
mate under the following headings: Enter- 
tainment Value, Ethical Value, Artistic 
Value, Educational and Historical Value, 
Audience Suitability. She also gives a 
summary of the story, making note of any 


» outstanding or unusual features as well as 


any that are objectionable or questionable, 
and gives a general estimate of the picture. 
While our members are generally preview- 
ing with representatives of other organiza- 
tions the estimates are made and the forms 
filled in independently of any other group. 

These forms are returned promptly by 
the members of the committee to Mrs. Leon 
W. Gibson, Preview Chairman, and are 
used with other reviews by Mrs. Gibson 
and the National Chairman in editing the 
list of pictures carried each month in this 
magazine. 

The work is entirely voluntary, each 
member giving freely of her time and abil- 
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ity, and these women are to be highly com- 
mended for the work they are doing. 
About once a month the committee holds 


a luncheon meeting at which the many 


problems met with in this work are thor- 
oughly discussed. Many times there is a 
guest speaker to bring us a worthwhile and 
helpful message, or give us some new in- 
formation on what is being done. 

This is just one more way to advance the 
study of motion pictures and to create an 
interest and more intelligent understand- 
ing of pictures, as well as being a means 
of disseminating reliable advance informa- 
tion to our members on pictures which will 
eventually be shown in their home town 
theater. 


The following pictures are listed as suitable 
for type of audience indicated, and the synopsis 
is given to aid in selecting your motion picture 


entertainment. 


Y.—Youth C—Children 


MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY (M-G-M). 


Charles Laughton, Clarke Gable, Franchot 
Tone. 

A thrilling presentation of the historic trip of 
the English ship “Bounty,” one hundred and 
eighty years ago, to Tahiti, depicting the hard- 
ships of sailors under the code of discipline in 
the English Navy. Outstanding is the court- 
martial scene, which changed the code. The 
native scenes of Tahiti, the remarkable photog- 
raphy of the storm at sea, together with the 
unusually fine acting, make this one of the great- 
est pictures of the year. A. Y. 


THANKS A MILLION (20th Century- 
Fox). 
Dick Powell, Ann Dvorak, Fred Allen. 
A combination of musica] comedy and political 
satire. The story takes Dick Powell and a group 
of stranded entertainers into a whirlwind guber- 


natorial campaign. The entire production is very 
enjoyable. A. Y. C. 


ANNIE OAKLEY (RKO). 


Barbara Stanwick, Preston Foster. 


The romance of a woman expert shot who rose 
to fame in Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show. Annie 
is portrayed as very straightforward and genuine. 
Good entertainment. A. Y 


SCROOGE (Paramount). a 
Seymour Hicks, Mary Lawson. ae 
Charles Dickens’ Christmas classic brought to 
the screen. It follows the original story closely 
and the reproduction of the scenery, customs, 
and manners of the period make the picture very 
delightful. Excellent family entertainment. 
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SO RED THE ROSE (Paramount). 


Margaret Sullavan, Walter Connolly. 
This picture deals with the tragic turmoil of 
the Civil War. Beautifully photographed, with a 
stately Southern homestead as a background. 
Fine production and outstanding acting. A. Y 


STARS OVER BROADWAY (Warner). 
Pat O’Brien, Jean Muir, Frank McHugh. 
In this picture we have grand opera and clever 
comedy blended. James Melton, popular radio 
singer, is taken in hand by an impresario and made 
into grand opera material. The picture provides 
a great deal of beautiful music. A. Y. 


I DREAM TOO MUCH (RKO). 
Lily Pons. Henry Fonda. 

Packed full of human interest, this story of an 
opera singer and an unsuccessful opera composer 
has many interesting things, including a bit of 
comedy as well as romance. Lilly Pons not only 
sings arias from “Lakme” and “Rigoletto” but 
shows her ability as an actress. A. Y. 


YOUR UNCLE DUDLEY (20th Century- 
Fox). 
Edward Everett Horton, Lois Wilson. 

A rather simple story dealing with conditions 
and incidents familiar to small town and intimate 
ey ae folk. There are many good whole- 

some laughs in this comedy. A. Y. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES (M-G-M). 
Ronald Colman, Elizabeth Allen, Edna May 
Oliver. 

Another lavish production, based on Charles 
Dickens’ story, with good historical atmosphere, 
produced by the maker of “David Copperfield.” 
Played against the turmoil of the French Revolu- 


tion, showing the taking and destruction of the 
Bastile. A. Y. 


IN PERSON (RKO). 
Ginger Rogers, George Beat 
A comedy with some amusing situations when 


a movie star, to recover from a nervous break- 
down, goes into the wilderness with her doctor. 
Some fine close ups of wild birds and scenes in 
the woods, also some very good dancing. A. Y. C. 


THE MAN WHO BROKE THE BANK AT 
MONTE CARLO (20th Century-Fox). 
Ronald Colman, Joan Bennett. 

One of Colman’s most varied and engaging 
characterizations, wherein a Russian prince plays 
successfully but in the end loses all. A glamorous 
fairy tale which proves that gambling never pays. 
Authentic scenes of the Casino. A. 


I] FOUND STELLA PARISH (Warner). 
Kay Francis, Paul Lucas, Sybil Jason. 
Mother love and a determination that her 
daughter shall never know of her mother’s past 
form the background of this somewhat melodra- 
matic plot. Tense situations, excellent acting and 
fine direction. A. Y 
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PADDY O’DAY (20th Century-Fox). 
Jane Withers, Pinky Tomlin. 


Story of a little Irish immigrant girl who comes 
in the steerage alone to America to meet her 
mother, who is a maid to a young ornithologist. 
When Paddy arrives at Ellis Island she learns 
that her mother has died; however, she manages 
to reach the employer and soon wins his affec- 
tions. Jane displays her talents for singing, danc- 
ing and acting in a charming manner. Excellent 
family picture. 


THE LITTLEST REBEL (20th Century- 

Shirley Temple, John Boles, Bill Robinson. 
_ This is an adaptation of the old and popular 
stage attraction. Shirley, through her singing, 
dancing and acting, wins her way into the hearts 
of friend and foe alike. You will find tears, heart 


throbs, smiles and laughs in this romantic drama 
of the Civil War. Good family picture. 


AH, WILDERNESS (M-G-M). 
Wallace Beery, Lionel Barrymore, Aline 
MacMahon. 

A domestic comedy drama. The tragedies and 
triumphs of a modern son during his high school 
days, which cause his family much anxiety, but 
through which he finally finds himself and turns 
out all right. A. Y 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT (Columbia). 
Edward Arnold, Peter Lorre. Marian Marsh. 


A psychological study of a criminologist whose 
theories fail after he has turned criminal. Being 
probed by the police inspector, he confesses. Both 
Arnold and Lorre are excellent. A. 


THE DIVINE SPARK (Gaumont-British) . 
Phillips Holmes, Marta Eggerth. 


Music lovers will enjoy this story of the romance 


which affected the whole life of the Italian com- 


poser, Vincenzo Bellini. The settings are good, , 


and there are many selections from operas. A. Y. 


NEVADA (Paramount). 
Larry “Buster” Crabbe, Monte Blue. 


Zane Grey’s story of life on our Western prairies 
when cattle thieves and their lawlessness made 
ranching hazardous. Fine horsemanship, stam- 
pede of massed herds and beautiful Western 
scenery. A. Y. C. 


IN OLD KENTUCKY (Fox). 


Will Rogers, Dorothy Wilson, Bill Robin- 
son. 

Will Rogers at his best in the role of a horse 
trainer. With the dancing ability of Robinson, 
and the fine horses and settings, this is a picture 
to be seen and enjoyed by the entire family. 


LITTLE DUTCH PLATE (Vitaphone). 
Romance of the little girl on the plate and a 


salt shaker. Musically good and 
detail. Children. 


MUSIC LAND (Walt Disney, Silly Sym- 
phony). 
The bridge of harmony finally unites the Land 


of Symphony with the Isle of Jazz. The produc- 
tion is exquisite in idea and execution. Family 


and children. 
OLD PLANTATION (Happy Harmony 
Cartoon, M-G-M). 


The story is built around the characters in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” with accompanying songs 
by Stephen Foster. Family. 

ON ICE (Walt Disney, Mickey Mouse). 


Mickey, Minnie, Donald Duck and Pluto have 
a joyous adventure skating. Lovely in color and 
particularly amusing. Family and children. 


BLUE GRASS BUGLE (RKO). 


Very interesting pictures of stock farms and 
training of race-horses. Family and children. 


HOOKED LIGHTNING (Paramount). 


Splendid pictures of different types of fishing. 
Good explanatory comments. Excellent family. 


JUMP, HORSE, JUMP (Columbia). 


Steeplechases illustrated. Fine photography. 
Very interesting. Family and children. 


HERMITS OF CRAB LAND (RKO). 


One of the “Struggles to Live” series, all of 
which are exceptionally instructive and entertain- 
ing. This one shows different varieties of crabs 
and the hazards of their existence. Excellent 
family and children. 


HENRIETTA S. McINTIRE, 
N ational Chairman. 


Correct Use of the Flag 


T SEEMS to me that stress this year 
should be placed on encouraging a rev- 
erential attitude toward the Flag as a sym- 
bol of the democracy of America, on aiding 
teachers to develop in their pupils a very 
real respect for the Flag, rather than on the 
development of the historical background 
of the Flag, interesting though that phase 
may be. After all, the amount of solid 
historical research concerning the Flag that 
is done annually is tremendous. There are 
excellent authoritative books and articles 
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appearing constantly from commercial and 
university presses. That phase of work con- 


_ cerning the Flag is being carried on by in- 


dependent scholars and various agencies. 

No one, however, save the school teacher 
and patriotic societies such as ours, takes 
any positive and well-outlined steps toward 
developing Flag respect, and how we do 
need it! 

I have decided, therefore, that the Flag 
lessons prepared by our Committee this 
year shall have the teaching of respect and 
reverence for the Flag as their keynote. 
The one idea for which the Flag stands will 
be at the heart of every lesson issued by our 
Committee this year. It will be the chief 
theme of our Flag Manual, necessary 
though it is to include historical material 
there. 

The teaching of ideals is difficult—far 
more difficult and far more important than 
the teaching of cold fact. Who shall teach 
the ideals of the Flag if we of the D. A. R. 
fail to do it? Other people may teach the 
history of the Flag and very likely will. 
The ethics of the Flag, the right and proper 
attitudes toward the Flag are our special 
province. 

What do you think? 

Mrs. Martin L. Sicmon, 
National Chairman. 


Correct Display of the Flag 


Certain fundamental rules of Heraldry govern 
flag display. We should remember first that the 
National Flag represents a living country and 
hence is itself considered a living thing; second, 
that the Union of the Flag (the blue field) is the 
honor point; and third, that since the right arm is 
the sword arm, the right is consequently the point 
of danger and similarly the place of honor. 

1. The Flag should be displayed only from sun- 
rise to sunset. 

2. It should be hoisted briskly and lowered 
slowly and ceremoniously. 

3. The Flag should never be allowed to touch 
the ground or the floor or to trail in the water. 

4. The Flag should be displayed at homes, along 
streets, at places of business, etc., on National 
and State holidays and on historic and special — 
occasions, ¢.g., 


New Year’s Day, Jan. 1. 

Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 12. 
Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22. 
Inauguration Day (every fourth year). 
Easter Sunday, variable. 

Mother’s Day; second Sunday in May. 
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Memorial Day, May 30. 

Birthday of the Flag, June 14. 
Independence Day, July 4 ‘ 

Labor Day, first Monday in September. 
Columbus Day, Oct. 12 

Navy Day, Oct. 27. 

Armistice Day, Nov. 11. 


4 


Thanksgiving Day, last Thursday in Novem 


ber 
Birthday of the State, date of admission, 
State Holidays, proper dates. 


5. The Flag should be displayed on every fair 
day on the flag-poles of all public buildings, Fed- 
eral, State, county and city, at every school house 
during the sessions of the classes, and on all 
office buildings, hotels, and places of business 
throughout the country. 

6. The Flag should never be displayed with the 
Union down except as a signal of distress. 

7. The Flag must never be used as drapery in 
any form whatever. Bunting should be used for 
the purpose. 

8. No object or emblem should ever be placed 
on or above the Flag; no lettering of any sort 
should ever be placed on the Flag. 

9. The Flag should never be used in any form of 
advertising. No advertising signs should be fas- 
tened to a pole from which the Flag is flying. 

10. No other flag or pennant should be displayed 
above or to the right of the Flag. 

11. When flown at half staff, the Flag is first 
hoisted to the peak of the staff and then lowered to 
half staff. Before lowering the Flag for the day, 
it is again raised to the peak and then lowered. 
On Memorial Day, the Flag is displayed at half 
staff from sunrise until noon and at full staff 
from noon until sunset. 

12. When used on a speaker’s platform the Flag 
should be displayed above and behind the speaker. 
It should never be used to cover the speaker’s table 
nor to drape over the front of the platform. If 
flown from a staff it should be on the speaker's 
right. 

13. When a number of flags are grouped and 
displayed from staffs, the Flag of the United States 
should be in the center or at the highest point of 
the group. 

14. When it is displayed with any other flag 
against a wall or in the open, from crossed staffs, 
the Flag of the United States should be on the 
right, the Flag’s own right, and its staff should be 
in front of the staff of the other flag. 

“A thoughtful mind, when it see a nation’s flag, 
sees not the flag, but the nation itself.”—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Fac Lesson No. 


1. Men salute by removing the headdress with 
the right hand and holding it at the left shoulder. 

2. Women salute by placing the right hand over 
the heart. 

3. During the ceremony of hoisting or lowering 
the Flag or when the Flag is passing, all persons 
present should face the Flag, stand at attention, 
and salute. Those in uniform should give the 


Saluting the Flag a 
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hand salute. The salute to the Flag in a moving 
column is given when the Flag is six paces away 
and is held until it has passed. 

4. When the National Anthem is played, those 
in uniform should render the hand salute at the 
first note of the Anthem, retaining the position 
until the last note. Men not in uniform should re- 
move the headdress, holding it as in salute of the 
Flag. Women should render the salute as to the 
Flag. Both hold the position until the last note of 
the music. When there is no flag displayed, all 
should face toward the music. 

5. A hand salute is made always with the right 
hand. Raise the right hand smartly until the tip 
of the forefinger touches the lower right hand side 
of the headdress, or the forehead, just above and 
to the right of the right eye; thumb and fingers 
extended and joined, palm to the left, forearm, 
wrist, and hand in line; upper arm horizontal. 
When the last note of the National Anthem has 
been sounded or when the Flag has passed, the 
salute is completed by bringing the arm smartly 
to the side in one motion. 

6. To stand correctly at attention, place heels on 
a line, as close together as possible. The feet 
should be turned out equally at an angle of 45 
degrees. The knees should be straight but not 
stiff. The hips should be level and drawn back 
slightly, the chest lifted and arched, the shoulders 
square and falling equally, the arms hanging 
straight down without stiffness. The backs of the 
hands should be out, the fingers curled naturally, 
the head erect and square to the front, the chin 
drawn in, the eyes looking straight forward, the 
weight of the body resting equally on the heels and 
balls of the feet. 

In pledging allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of America, the approved practice in 
schools, which is suitable also for civilian adults, 
is as follows: 

Standing with the right hand over the heart, all 
repeat together the following pledge: 

“I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for which 
it stands. One Nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

At the words “to the Flag,” the right hand is ex- 
tended, palm upward, toward the Flag, and this 
position is held until the end, when the hand, 
after the words “justice for all”, drops to the side. 

However, civilian adults will always show full 
respect to the Flag, when the pledge is being given, 
by merely standing at attention, men removing 
their headdress. Persons in uniform should render 
the right hand salute. 

“It has been said that flags were divinely or- 
dained; that when Jehovah made his covenant 
with mankind that all flesh should never again be 
destroyed by a flood He sealed the pledge by un- 
furling across the heavens the great banner of the 
ages—the rainbow itself.”—-Gilbert Grosvenor and 
Wm. J. Showalter. 


Frac Lesson No. 3 
A Practical Questionnaire 


1. Q. Who is the present President General of 
the D. A. R.?. A. Mrs. William A. Becker. 
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2. Q. Who is your State Regent? A. ——. 

3. Q. Who is the National Chairman of the Cor- 
rect Use of the Flag Committee? A. Mrs. Martin 
L. Sigmon, Monticello, Arkansas. 

4. Q. Why is June 14 set as Flag Day? A. The 
flag was first authorized by Congress on June 14, 
1777. 

5. Q. Who first called the Flag “Old Glory”? 
A. The name “Old Glory” was given to our Flag 
August 10, 1831, by Captain William Driver, of 
the brig “Charles Doggett.” 

6. Q. Who composed “The American’s Creed”? 
A. William Tyler Page. 

7. Q. Can you recite the Creed? A. “I believe 
in the United States of America as a government 
of the people, by the people, for the people; whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign 
nation of many sovereign States; a perfect union, 
one and inseparable; established upon those prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, justice and humanity 
for which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes. I therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it; to support its Constitution; 
to obey its laws; to respect its Flag; and to defend 
it against all enemies.” 

8. Q. How shall you dispose of old, faded, worn- 
out flags? A. Since such flags should never be 
used for banners or for any secondary purposes, it 
is best to destroy them privately, preferably by 
burning or other methods lacking the suggestion of 
irreverence or disrespect. 

9. Q. What is the single Federal statute which 
protects the Flag throughout the country from 
desecration? A. An Act of Congress passed in 
1905 provides that a trademark cannot be regis- 
tered which consists of or comprises “the flag, 
the coat-of-arms, or other insignia of the United 
States, or any simulation thereof.” 

10. Q. Is the actual “Star-Spangled Banner” of 
our National Anthem still in existence? A. It is. 
The National Flag which flew over Fort McHenry 
in the War of 1812 is carefully preserved in the 
U. S. National Museum at Washington, D. C. It 
was this Flag which thrilled Francis Scott Key 
when he saw it still waving over the fort on the 
morning of September 14, 1814. 


Junior Membership Groups 


| i IS earnestly requested that Chapter 
Regents and Assistant Directors of Ju- 
nior Membership Groups report names 
and addresses of Chairmen of Junior 
Groups as soon as possible to the office of 
the Organizing Secretary General, Memo- 
rial Continental Hall, in order that neces- 
sary contact be established between these 


groups and the Director and Assistant 


Directors. Hetena R. Poucn, 


Director Special National Committee 


for Junior Membership Groups. 
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Filing and Lending Bureau 


few will be no new catalogue pub- 
lished at this time on account of various 
unavoidable delays in reviewing the papers. 
Inasmuch as Continental Congress is not 
far distant, it is deemed expedient to wait 
and to publish the new edition to include 
any additions to our files of this year, im- 
mediately after the Congress adjourns. 


Ouive B. JoHNson, 
National Chairman. 


LL remittances to the National Society 

for whatever purpose intended must go 

to the office of the Treasurer General. Fail- 

ure to do this necessitates additional clerical 
service in other offices. 

Grateful acknowledgment is hereby given 
to the thousands of consents received from 
the chapters and individuals. Expressions 
of commendation to the plan of helpfulness 
are almost universal. In sending in your list 
be sure to give national number, name and 
maiden name of the member and the names 
of ancestors with the states from which they 
served, whether the consent is given by vote 
of the chapter or by personal signature. 
The Chapter Registrar is responsible for 
the authenticity of these lists. Should the 
membership roster in the Year Book con- 
tain the above information the Registrar 
may verify and sign this and it will be ac- 
cepted as the official list. Those unwilling 
to give consent should so notify this office. 

This consent does not permit of personal 
inspection or the copying of the paper. All 
queries must state specifically the item of 
information desired and the probable lineal 
relationship. 

Serious delay in the examination of ap- 
plications is caused by the omission of 
attestation, signatures of chapter officers 
and the signatures and residences of en- 
dorsers. Of the forty-nine applications re- 
ceived recently in one mail eleven had to be 
returned at once because of this neglect and 
consequent loss of time and postage. 

Because of many inquiries on the subject 
we repeat that a copy of the original appli- 


cation paper should accompany each trans-— 


fer card. A member may copy her own 
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paper or may authorize some other member 
of the chapter to do so. Personally, I con- 
sider this a courtesy due a departing mem- 
ber, but it is a matter that each chapter 
should decide. Chapter Registrars may not 
charge for this service, our Parliamentarian 
has ruled. Copies for this purpose may be 
obtained from this office upon request and 
the payment of the $1 fee. Copies of sup- 
plemental papers are not required with 
transfer cards but may be obtained, if de- 
sired. All duplicates of the application 


papers are returned by this office to the 
chapter through which they were submitted 
Registrar General 


and where they should remain. 

Unusual activity in supplemental appli- 
cations is reported. In no better way can 
you honor each Revolutionary ancestor and 
yourself than by placing these records in 
our permanent files. 

Some chapters are giving membership in 
the C. A. RK. as a birthday present, instead 
of the proverbial spoon. 

Members should bear in mind that the 
D. A. R. Lineage Books, which are now 
found in most public libraries, are the com- 
pilation of application papers up to na- 
tional number 146,000. Your national 
number will indicate the volume in which 
your record is published. All information 
regarding lineage and service is to be found 
therein. Volume 147 will be available for 
sale in January. 

The Membership Committee is establish- 
ing an Honor Roll of chapters and states 
which reinstate by February 1, 1936, all 
members who have resigned and been 
dropped for non-payment of dues since 
January, 1935. Many states are responding 
enthusiastically to this request. Let us 
balance our D. A. R. budget! 

Encourage formation of genealogical or 
early history groups of older members of 
your chapters. These members can compile 
records of the early days in your locality. 
That will be of interest now and in the years 
tocome. Inno better way can patriotism be 
demonstrated and energized than through 
knowledge of the sacrifices and achieve- 
ments of those, our ancestors and others, 
who made this nation great. 
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GOWN WORN BY MARTHA DANDRIDGE WASHINGTON 


Spans D. A. R. Macazine is happy to introduce a series 5 pen of gowns worn by 


our First Ladies while mistresses of the White House. 
at the National Museum in Washington, D. C. 

Our first is the gown worn by Martha Dandridge Washington. Mrs. Washington’s 
gown is of heavy tan silk which is elaborately decorated with small, hand painted, pink 
flowers. The usual kerchief and cap of fine linen and lace, so popular in those days, 
are worn with this costume. On her arm, Mrs. Washington carries a small brown satin 
and velvet bag, on which she has carefully embroidered “M. Washington.” 


ese gowns are on display 
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TENNESSEE 


The Thirtieth Annual Conference of the 
Tennessee Daughters of the American 
Revolution was held at the Johnson Sevier 
Hotel in Johnson City from Tuesday eve- 
ning, November 5, to Thursday, November 
7, 1935. 

Mrs. Allen Harris, State Regent, pre- 
sided at all of the sessions with the excep- 
tion of one afternoon session which was 
presided over by Mrs. Penelope J. Allen, 
Vice-Regent. 

John Sevier Chapter was hostess and its 
members, with the assistance of all local 
organizations, gave much time and thought 
to the many phases of the Conference. 

The historical address of the first eve- 
ning was given by Judge S. C. Williams, 
Johnson City, his subject being “The Task 
of the Tennessee Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution.” 

A beautiful reception honoring the State 
Regent, Mrs. Harris, was held immediately 
following the meeting in the ball room of 
the John Sevier Hotel. Music was fur- 
nished by the High School orchestra. 

A lovely luncheon was given on Tuesday 
by the State Regent at her home, Orchard 
Place, to all State Officers, State Chairmen, 
State Regents, and invited distinguished 
guests. This was followed by a tea given 
by the Sarah Hawkins Chapter, to which 
all visitors, alternates and delegates were 
invited. 

A beautiful message from Mrs. William 
A. Becker, President General, was read to 
the Conference: 


“Affectionate greetings to Tennessee 
Daughters Conference assembled. May 
your deliberation be prayerful, your plans 
organized toward definite goal, responsi- 
bilities accepted with faith and courage. 
The hope of a nation is in its youth. Make 
your nation secure by nurturing youth in 
American ways. May each chapter become 
responsible for at least five future citizens.” 
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Tennessee Daughters were pleased to 
contribute $50.00 for the monument un- 
veiled at Boonesboro, Ky., on October 12, 
1935, in honor of Col. Richard Henderson 
and the members of the Transylvania Com- 
pany who planted the first white settlement 
in Kentucky. This monument bears four 
costly bronze tablets each of which con- 
tains an appropriate inscription. One of 
these tablets was the gift of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution from the States 
of North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky. At the meeting of the 
Tennessee Society, D. A. R., held in Wash- 
ington on April 16, 1935, it was voted to 
publish the list of Tennessee Revolutionary 
soldiers which was compiled by Mrs. Pene- 
lope J. Allen, State Chairman Genealogical 
Records, with some additional early county 
records. The list of soldiers is taken from 
the unpublished Revolutionary Army Ac- 
counts in’ the: North Carolina Archives at 
Raleigh and its publication makes avail- 
able to the public material on Tennessee’s 
first settlers which was hitherto inacces- 
sible. 

The book, entitled “Tennessee Soldiers 
in the Revolution,” was printed in October 
in time for our State Regent to present the 
first copy to the National Society at the 
Board Meeting on October 12th. The book 
contains references for Revolutionary serv- 
ices of some 1,200 men who were living at 
that time in what is now Tennessee and who 
drew pay for their services from the State 
of North Carolina. In addition to the 
Revolutionary soldiers’ listthere is included 
in the book an index to the first volume 
of wills of Washington County, Tennessee, 
1779 to 1858, with abstracts from 1779 to 
1812; early marriage records of Blount 
County; and marriage records of Davidson 
County. It is the hope of the compiler 
that this volume will be of great assistance 
to the many descendants of Tennessee 
pioneers who are scattered throughout the 
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The Historical Research Project for the 
use of W.P.A. funds for copying and pre- 
serving the old court records and other 
genealogical material in Tennessee, pro- 
posed by the D. A. R. has been apprfoved 
in Washington, and it is the expectation of 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Coppedge, State Direc- 
tor of Women’s Work, W.P.A., that this 
work will begin at once. 

This project was initiated at our State 
Meeting in Washington in April, at which 
time a recommendation was passed asking 
that Federal funds be employed for that 
purpose and that Mrs. Penelope J. Allen 
be made State Supervisor of this work. 
The codperation of the State Department 
of Library and Archives was secured, and 
through the untiring assistance of Mrs. 
John Trotwood Moore, State Historian, one 
of our members, the details were worked 
out. One of the requirements of the W.P.A. 
is that all projects must be sponsored by 
fiscal State agencies. Mrs. Moore gener- 
ously became our sponsor and underwrote 
the $1,500 guarantee for the material cost 
of the project. The project is known as 
the D. A. R. Project and it embraces the 
copying and indexing of historical material 
in Tennessee, to include: 


1. Copying of court records up to 1860 
in all counties formed prior to this date, 
such as wills, administrations, deeds, mar- 
riage records, etc. 

2. Early church minutes. 

3. Important historical manuscripts 
which are privately owned and are unpub- 
lished. 


4. Bible and tombstone records. 


All records are to be copied in duplicate, 
one copy to be placed in the State Archives 
at Nashville and the other copy to be de- 
posited in the county where the record is 
made. 

Mrs. J. B. Black, State Chairman of Ap- 
proved Schools, brought some very delight- 
ful examples in the way of a chorus from 
Washington College, Tennessee. They ren- 
dered five selections which were beautiful. 
Dr. Mary Martin Sloop, Crossnore, N. C., 
and her group of young mountain chil- 
dren, ranging from the ages of six to six- 
teen, gave a very interesting program of 


_ folk dancing, singing and square dancing. 


Twenty-five dollars was given to each of a 
the schools. h 


The outstanding event of the Approved — 


School program this year was the Pleasant 
Hill Academy Washington trip to the Con- 
tinental Congress in April. This trip was’ 
made possible through the generous con-— 
tributions of friends and D. A. R. members. 

The banquet on Wednesday evening was 
a delightful and well attended affair. At 
this meeting Mrs. John L. Brewer, State 
Director of the Children of the American 
Revolution, brought greetings from the 
fifteen Tennessee C. A. R. Chapters. Mrs. 
Ralph E. Wissner, National Chairman Sons 
and Daughters of the U. S. A., gave an ad- 
dress on the subject “Youth Program in the 
D. A. R.” John Sevier won the State 
prize given by the State D. A. R. for or- 
ganizing the greatest number of clubs of 
Sons and Daughters of the U. S. A. 

The closing session of the conference 
convened Thursday morning. In the elec- 
tion, Mrs. Rutledge Smith, of Lebanon 
Road, Nashville, was elected State Regent. 

Mrs. Allen Harris, the retiring State Re- 
gent, was endorsed and elected by the con- 
ference for Vice-President General from 
Tennessee. 

Singing by the audience of God be with 
you till we meet again was indeed an 
impressive and fitting close to a most suc- 
cessful annual State meeting. 


State Recording Secretary. 

— 
alt %, whe 


The following is a résumé of the pro- 
gram of the 42d State Meeting of the 
Connecticut Daughters of the American 
Revolution, held at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, in Enfield, Conn., on Octo- 
ber 4, 1935, by invitation of the Penelope 
Terry Abbey Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

The morning session opened at 11 
o’clock, following an organ prelude by Mr. 
Denslow King. The procession included 
the President-General, Mrs. William A. 
Becker, National and State Officers and 
Councilors, State Chairman, directors of 
the Ellsworth Memorial Association, and 
distinguished guests, escorted by pages and 
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_ ushers. The program opened with the sing- 


ing of the Star-Spangled Banner. Invoca- 
tion was given by Rev. Raymond A. Waser, 
Minister of the First Congregational 
Church. The preamble to the Constitution 
was repeated by the audience. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Mrs. Kenneth J. Ridley, Regent of Penelope 
Terry Abbey Chapter, also a word of greet- 
ing from Hon. William J. Hughes, First 
Selectman of the Town of Enfield. Both of 
these greetings were responded to very gra- 
ciously by Miss Emeline A. Street, State 
Regent. Officers, past and present, were 
introduced throughout the program, who 
brought greetings to the assembly. A de- 
lightful group of violin solos were played 
by Mr. Milton J. Aronson, of Springfield. 

The address of the day was given by the 
President General, Mrs. William A. Becker, 
whose subject was “The Tapestry Weavers.” 
The singing of “America, the Beautiful,” by 
the audience closed the morning session. 
Recess was taken for luncheon. 

The afternoon session opened at 2 
o’clock, after a brief organ recital. Fol- 
lowing the singing of the “Connecticut 
State Song” were more greetings from 
former State Officers and guests, after 
which Mrs. Sterling A. Orr, of Springfield, 
sang a group of soprano solos. The feature 
of the afternoon session was called “A 
Close-Up” of our Clubs for Youth, Sons 
and Daughters of the U.S. A. Club, directed 
by Miss Ethel Hale, chairman, of Martha 
Pitkin Wolcott Chapter. These young peo- 
ple showed how they carry on one of their 
regular club meetings—which was done 
with great dignity and despatch! Follow- 
ing this splendid example of the training 
these children have in the program offered 
by these clubs, the audience was led in the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag by Mrs. 
Henry W. Schorer, State Chairman, Correct 
Use of the Flag, and the meeting was 
brought to a close with the singing of 
America and the retiring of the colors, fol- 
lowed by the National and State Officers 
and guests. 

A tea and reception was held in the 
church parlors, in honor of the President 
General Mrs. William A. Becker, and other 
State guests. 

MasBEL S. Parsons, 
State Recording Secretary. 
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INDIANA 
MAkY Penrose Wayne Chapter, Daugh- 


ters of the American Revolution, was 
hostess to the Thirty-Fifth Annual Confer- 
ence of Indiana Daughters October 8th, 9th, 
10th. All meetings were held in the Anthony 
Hotel of Fort Wayne, a city which contains 
so many sites of historic importance. The 
highlight of the conference was a historical 
tour over the city on Wednesday afternoon 
when sites of early French and American 
forts, famous Indian battlefields and loca- 
tions of the signing of famous treaties were 
visited. 

The State Regent, Miss Bonnie Farwell. 
formally opened the conference. Miss Far- 
well spoke a few words of welcome to the 
conference, calling for reports of State 
Chairmen. All reports showed an active 
interest in D. A. R. affairs and a more 
promising outlook for the future. Indiana 
gave to Constitution Hall this year $3,- 
118.83. An apple orchard at Tamassee is 
the outstanding project of the Conservation 
and Thrift Committee. Forty-eight blan- 
kets for Tamassee and cash donations of 
$1,733.75 for Approved Schools were re- 
ported. Indiana ranked third among all 
States for the number of radio broadcasts. 
On Tuesday night the program was of a 
diversified nature. A Capella Choir com- 
posed of members of the North Side High 
School and directed by Mr. Sur gave a short 
program. Among the distinguished guests 
presented were: Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne, 
Vice President General; Mrs. Harriet V. 
Rigdon, Past Treasurer General; Mrs. 
James B. Crankshaw, Past Vice President 
General; Mrs. Elmer H. Whittaker, State 
Regent of California; Captain Gundeck, In- 
diana President of Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Sivits and Mr. Osterman, of the 
American Legion; Miss Roza Tonkel, State 
President of Business and Professional 
Women, gave greetings. After the session 
an informal reception was held on the mez- 
zanine floor. Punch was served by the Ruth 
Hunt Society C. A. R., and a most enjoyable 
social hour was spent. 

The State Officers’ reports were given 
Wednesday morning, followed by a beauti- 
ful Memorial Service conducted by Mrs. 
William H. Schlosser, State Chaplain. Spe- 
cial tributes were given for Mrs. Frederick 
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D. Falley, first Recording Secretary of the 
Indiana Daughters; Mrs. W. H. Matthew, 
Past State Auditor; Mrs. A. P. Poorman, 
State C. A. R. Director for nine years. Miss 
Farwell gave a tribute for the seventy-eight 
members deceased during the year. 

The annual banquet was held Wednesday 
evening under the auspices of the “Wheel 
and Distaff,” junior group of the Mary Pen- 
rose Wayne Chapter and the first to be or- 
ganized in Indiana. 

Just prior to the dinner the uniformed 
Drum and Bugle Corps of Post 47, Amer- 
ican Legion, gave a half-hour concert in the 
lobby. Dr. Stewart McClellan, President 
of Lincoln Memorial, gave a splendid ad- 
dress on “Patriotism” which was thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

On Wednesday afternoon the General 
James Cox Chapter of Kokomo, Indiana, 
gave a playlet, “The Birth of the Flag.” 


member of the Chapter, and received first 
prize in the contest conducted by the State 
Chairman of Correct Use of the Flag. The 
cast consisted of Mrs. John Richardson, 
Chapter Regent; Mrs. J. C. Stone, Mrs. 
James Meck, Mrs. Carrie Seegar, Miss 
Marian Hamp, Mrs. Julia Davis, Mrs. Roy 
Mayse, all Chapter members. 

The final session of the conference was 
held Thursday morning. Resolutions en- 
dorsing the stand of the National Society 
in regard to National Defense; urging a 
suitable observance of the 150th anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Constitution; 
endorsement of a suitable memorial to Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne, endorsement of the 
plan for the site of Fort Harrison to become 
a National Park. By invitation the 1936 
meeting will be held in Terre Haute with 
the Fort Harrison Chapter as hostess. ve 


BonniE HENLEY Mayse, 


This was written by Mrs. Paul Gerhard, a 


State Chairman, Press Relations. ite 
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of Bequest 


] FY HERE one desires to leave both real and personal property to the National 
J Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, any one of the following forms 
can be used: 

“I hereby give, devise and bequeath, absolutely and in fee simple, to the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, having its headquarters at Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia (here describe the nature of the property to be given), 
to be used and expended for the objects and purposes for which said National Society 
was incorporated.” 

In case a cash legacy only is desired to be given: 

“I give and bequeath, absolutely, to the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, having its headquarters at Washington, in the District of Columbia, 
the sum of ($ ), to be used and 
expended for the objects and purposes for which said National Society was incorporated.” 

In case a devise of real estate only is desired to be given to the National Society: 

“I give and devise, absolutely and in fee simple, to the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, having its headquarters at Washington, in the 
District of Columbia (here describe the real estate intended to be devised), to be used 
and expended for the objects and purposes for which the said National Society was 
incorporated.” 
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thing about it. 

Answer. In order to preserve a permanent 
record of all contributors to Constitution 
Hall, the National Society is planning the 
Constitution Hall Memory Book in which 
will be the names of all persons who 
have helped to make the erection of the 
Hall possible. The volume will be hand- 
somely bound in the manner of the late 
middle ages, will have hand-wrought 
gold locks, and will be in every way 
worthy of the great project which it com- 
memorates. The Society has been re- 
ceiving old gold for this purpose since 
1932. For interesting material upon this 
subject, read the report of the Honorary 
President General, Mrs. Grace L. H. Bros- 
seau, Chairman of the Constitution Hall 
Memory Book Committee, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Continental Congress, 
1935, pages 99-102. 

Question. Why does the National Society 
require the payment of a dollar for copy- 
ing application papers, but does not ac- 
cord to the chapters the privilege of 
making a similar charge? 

Answer. The number of requests for copy- 
ing application papers at Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall is such that the major por- 
tion of the time of one clerk is required 
for this copying. The expense to the 
National Society in copying so many 
papers makes a charge definitely essen- 
tial. In the chapters, on the other hand, 
copies are seldom needed, and it has been 
found that in general the chapters, 
through the chapter registrar, prefer to 
render this service as a courtesy to any 
transferring member. 

Question. What is the difference between 
dues, quotas and taxes in our Society? 
Answer. The dues are the amount required 


Questions and Answers 


Members desiring information pertaining to the Society are requested 
_ to send their questions to the Editor of the Magazine. Answers will Be 
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given in the earliest possible issue of the Magazine. = 

Question. What is the Constitution Hall of each member, by the Chapter, State. 
Memory Book? I have never seen any- or National Society, for the support of 


the organization. The amount of the dues 

is definitely recorded in the By-laws. 

There can be no “tax” beyond the dues 

as prescribed by the By-laws. In our 

Society the term “quotas” has come to be 

applied to those funds voted by the Con- 

tinental Congress for special work such 
as Ellis Island, National Defense, Good 

Citizenship Pilgrimage, etc. The Na- 

tional Society is justified in voting these 

quotas because Article V, Sections 2 and 

3, of the National By-laws says: 

Section 2. “The annual National dues of 
a member of a chapter shall be two dol- 

Section 3. “One dollar of the annual Na- 
tional dues from each chapter member 
shall be sent by the chapter treasurer to the 
Treasurer General on or before the first 
day of January of each year. The other 
dollar shall be retained by the chapter for 
its National, state and local work.” 

By this extra dollar, provision for the 
special work of the Society has definitely 
been made. 

Since the publication of the last issue, 
the following members have sent in the 
number of their proved Revolutionary an- 
cestors: 

Miss Emeline Street, State Regent of Con- 
necticut, and her sister, Mrs. Alan M. Bate- 
man, Mary Clap Wooster Chapter, New 
Haven, Connecticut, 18; Mrs. Frank Mc- 
Cullough, Mission Canyon Chapter, Santa 
Barbara, California, 20; Mrs. A. M. Pierce 
of the same chapter, 15; Miss Nellie 
L. Conable and Miss Lena R. Conable, 
Tioughnioga Chapter, Cortland, New York, 
15; and Mrs. H. B. Diefenbach, Cuyahoga 
Portage Chapter, Akron, Ohio, 16. One of 
Mrs. Diefenbach’s lines is through service 
of a woman. 
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Authority on Montana wild flowers; also wrote “Sacajawea (The Bird Woman), 


What, Where! 


Miss AcGNEs GETTY 


Montana writer, wrote “Blue Gold.” A member of Bitter Root Chapter, 
Missoula, Montana 


Mrs. Laura ToLMAN SCOTT 


” 


Unsung Heroine of Montana.” Member of Beaverhead Chapter, 


: Miss CATHERINE GOODRICH 


~ Outstanding artist of Montana. Member of Anaconda Chapter, Anaconda, ett 


Montana 


Listed by the Letitia af of American Genealogy of Chicago as a leader in genea- 


logical research i in the Northwest. Is a member of sonar Bow Chapter, 


Mrs. Ivy GREEN ag 


Writer of short stories. “Wild Orchids” was recently published. Member of 
Chief Ignace Chapter, Kalispel, Montana 


Educator, Lecturer, of Stoneleigh College, is a 


member of Liberty Tree Chapter, Boston, Mass. 


Noted writer of fiction and special articles; is a member of Coosuck Chapter 
of North Haverhill, New Hampshire 


Jessie Scott ARNOLD 


W Writer of f poetry, historical essays and biographical sketches; is a member of 


President Monroe Chapter of Washington, D. C. 
] 
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GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


Roperts RamspurcH 


GENEALOGICAL EpiToR 


, 


2001-16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


re Any material which members desire printed in this department must be sent to 


the Genealogical Editor. 


The Genealogical Editor expects to publish in this department of the D. A. R. Maga- 


zine, during the coming year, a series of Bible Records. 


If the members are interested, 


and wish to have their Bible records thus recorded and will donate them to the Genealogi- 


cal Editor she will be glad to publish them. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


15488. Biccerstarr. — Wanted given 
names of the three daughters of Benjamin 
Biggerstaff and his wife, Margaret Van 
Benjamin was a Rev. soldier and 
died 1780 while in service in Charleston, 
S. Car. (See October, 1935, Magazine, 
page 630.) 

15488. The following data to the above 


query is used through the courtesy of Mrs. 


Thomas J. Mason, 3212 Jackson St., Hous- 
ton, Texas: The names of the three daugh- 
ters of Benj. and Mary Van Zant Bigger- 
staff were Elizabeth, Rebecca and Susan. 
Their sons were Benj. Samuel, born 1774, 
and Aaron. This data was found in North 


Carolina Historical and Genealogical Rec- 


ord, pub. by Clarence Griffin, July 1932 
issue. The article was written by R. B. 
Babington, Atlanta, Ga., and gives quite a 
history of the Biggerstaff and allied fami- 
lies and a chart of the descendants of 
Samuel, the pioneer, Ben. and his son 
Samuel, 1774, on down for several genera- 
tions. The lines of Samuel and Aaron 
(Samuel) are not given. 

15495. DruryY-SIMMONS.—Van Sim- 
mons, Sr., son of Jonathan Simmons, Jr., 
and his wife Eliz. Van Swearingen, was 
born in Prince Georges Co., Md., 4 Nov. 
1750. He mar. 5 May, 1774, Mary Drury 
and removed to Licking Co., O., in 1810. 
They resided also in Hampshire Co., W. 
Va. Wanted parentage and all infor. pos- 


sible of Mary Drury. 
Magazine, page 631.) 

15495. Drury-Smmmons. — The fol- 
lowing data is used through the courtesy 
of Mrs. Anna S. Oliver, 307 Badger Ave- 
nue, Eustis, Fla.: Charles Drury came from 
England. He and his wife Mary were of 
Anne Arundel Co., Md. In the records of 
the Land Office, Annapolis, Md., is the fol- 
lowing: “Charles Drury of Anne Arundle 
Co., Md. His acct. July 15, 1769. Ref.: 
Admin. Accts. Liber 61, Folio 261.” Sarah, 
daughter of Charles and Mary Drury mar- 
ried Charles Ramsey Hodges, of Brooke 
Hall, Prince Georges Co., Md., in 1760 and 
died 1818. Sarah and Chas. R. Hodges 
had the following chil.: Benjamin Mere- 
dith, Thomas, Elizabeth, Sarah, Ann (who 
married James Simmons, of Montgomery 
Co., Md.), Margaret, Mary (named for a 
sister of her mother). This Mary Hodges 
married a Mr. Hardesty. Sarah Drury 
Hodges’ sister, Mary Drury, married Van 
Simmons. Maryland Archives, Vol. 18, 
regarding Revolutionary soldiers: “Charles 
Drury, Ensign, West River Batallion in 
Anne Arundle Co.” and in Brumbaugh’s 
Maryland Records, Colonial, Revolution- 
ary, County and Church, Vol. 1, p. 49, in 
Census of 1776, St. John & Prince Georges 
Parish, you will find names listed of Van 
Simmons, aged 24 and his wife Mary, aged 
21 years. In same vol. there are eight 
Mary Drurys listed in index. 


(See October, 1935, 
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14466. ATHERTON. — Wanted ances. 
with dates of Caleb Atherton, of Plymouth, 
Pa., whose son Moses was the father of the 
following chil.: Caleb, Truman, Adnah, 
Stephen, Ruth, and Mary who married Tru- 
man Tracy who was in the Mexican War. 
(See October, 1933, Magazine, page 645.) 

14466. ATHERTON. — The following 
data is used through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Virginia S. Fendrick, Mercersburg, Pa.: 
Quoting from Will Book D, p. 403, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., Court records: The will of 
John L. Gudtner, of Antrim Twp., old and 
infirm, names issue: Fred’k, Mary, Jacob, 
Elizabeth, John, Martha, each one seventh 
part; grandchildren Caleb and John Ether- 
ton one equal seventh part. Will dated 
April, 1837, prob. May 12, 1837. Also in 
the will of David Bowen (early Welsh) he 
named grandson David Eatherenton if he 
lives to 21 years. Dated 1794, prob. 1802. 
The named daughters “now living” were 
four—Mary John, Gwen Denham, Sarah 
James, Rebecca Ross. 

15296. ST. CLAIR.—Wanted parentage 
of Elizabeth St. Clair who mar. Ephrine 
Edwards and had James S. who mar. Eliza- 
beth Beaver. Pioneers of Mercersburg, 
Pa. Want proof of descent of James S. 
Edwards from Gen. Arthur St. Clair. (See 
September, 1934, Magazine, page 554.) 

15296. The following is used through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Virginia S. Fendrick, 
Mercersburg, Pa.: The town of Greencastle, 
Franklin Co., Pa., was laid out in 1782. 
Franklin Co. was not taken from Cumber- 
land Co. until 1784. Near this period an 

effort was made to have Greencastle made 
‘the county seat of Franklin. A petition 


bes circulated with 221 signers, one name ° 


_ being Matthew St. Clair. Living in Green- 
castle was the family of Geo. Clarke, Esq., 
_merchant and inn keeper, with wife Mar- 
garet. One son, being named Matthew 
St. Clair Clarke. Data following from the 
records of the Presbyterian Church of 
Mercersburg, Pa.: Marriages — Robert 
~ Thompson married 10 Feb., 1779, Agnes 
_ Edwards; John Edwards married 14 Feb., 
_ 1793, Mary Simpson; Mr. Morrison mar. 
12 June, 1801, Miss St. Clair; Owen Ed- 
wards, of Williamsport, Maryland, mar- 
ried 29 July, 1813, Maria Sterrett; William 

_ Sinclair married 11 October, 1827, Susan 
’ Shara. Baptisms—October 14, 1787, a 


child for Edwards; March 13, 1792, 
a child for Ephraim Edwards; December, 
1799, a child for Mrs. Edwards; Novem- 
ber, 1815, Elizabeth Smith, for widow St. 
Clair. Admissions—1792, Mrs. Edwards; 
1815, Elizabeth Edwards; 1823, William 
Edwards; 1824, Sarah Edwards. Deaths— 
November 14, 1816, John Edwards, Sr.; 
August 21, 1823, Elizabeth Edwards. 
Chambersburg, Pa., Court Records show in 
Will Book B, page 327, the will of Jacob 
Smith (1807), who names son-in-law 
Charles Edwards and his wife Margaret. 


QUERIES 


15513. DeGroot-BisHor.—W anted all 
infor. possible of William DeGroot, b. 29 
Sept. 1805 and d. 16 Feb. 1887, and also 
of his wife Jane Bishop who was b. 29 
Apr. 1803 and died 11 Oct. 1886. They 
lived nr. Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
—E.D.L. 

15514. Cosspy.—Wanted parentage of 
Oliver Cosby, born in 1802 in Louisa Co., 
Va., and removed to Georgia when just a 
boy.—P.A.F. 

15515. Copurn. — Wanted all infor. 
possible of ances. of Sally Coburn who was 
b. 11 Sept. 1787 and married 1 Jan. 1807 
Samuel Mills, Jr., 1787-1848, of Guilford, 
N. Y. Their chil. born in Guilford were 
Sally, Clarissa Eveline, Elsitha, Charlotte, 
Lucy, Sylvester Wilcox, Samuel 1st, Sam- 
uel Hitchcock, Hannah Eliza, Daniel Mor- 
ris, Harvey Coburn, Hanry Chapman, 
Joseph Martin and Stephen Ward. Sally 
Coburn had a younger sister Elsitha who 
mar. David Harvey Hash of Guilford and 
a bro. Harvey M. Coburn who mar. Mariah 
Nash. 

(a) Coy.—Wanted parentage and all 
infor. of ances. of Lucy Coy who married 
29 Feb. 1776 Samuel Mills, 1754-1837, of 
Norfolk, Conn. She died in Guilford, 
Conn., 29 Nov. 1826, aged 73 years. Their 
chil. all born in Norfolk, were Abiram, 
Daniel, Hannah, Hewit, Samuel, Charlotte, 
Allen and Calvin. 

(b) Cow Les.—Wanted maiden name. 
parentage and all infor. possible of ances. 
of Anne, Ist wife of John Cowles, born 
1745, of Canaan, Conn., who died 1769/71. 
Their chil., born in Canaan, were Sarah, 
born 1767 and Abiah, b. 1769. 1771, John 


a 
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and 


Cowles mar. his 2nd wife Amy 


_ was living in Sheffield, Mass. 1790, he was 


living in Durham, N. Y. When and where 


did he die? Wanted also maiden name 
and ances. of Hannah , wife of Capt. 


Benjamin Cowles and mother of John men- 


tioned above. Their last five chil. were 
born in Southington, Conn., and the last 


seven in Canaan, Conn. They were Mary, 


John, 


Thankful, Eli, Elizabeth, Hannah, Benj., 
Phebe, Sarah, Lois, Nathaniel. 
Wanted also Rev. rec. of Capt. Benjamin. 

(c) STOCK WELL.—W anted maiden name 


and ances. of Patience, wife of Abel Stock- 


well, Jr., who was the mother of his twelve 
chil., all born in Marlborough, Vermont, 
namely: Aaron, Moses, Tytus, Susa, Sarah, 


Patience, Sarah, Cynthia, Abel, Leafe, 


Julia and Stephen. She died in Bain- 


s bridge, N. Y. Wanted also dates of b., mar. 
and d. of Abel Stockwell, Jr., who went 


with his father from Springfield, Mass., to 


_ Marlborough, Vt., 1763. After the death 
of his wife he went to New Hampshire. 


Did he have Rev. rec. ? 


Wanted ances. and 


- date of b. of his father, Abel Stockwell, 


ae Sr., who married 20 Jan. 1737, Sarah Sel- 


Hadley, Mass. 
borough, Vt. 


don, born 1709, daughter of John Seldon, 
He died 1777 in Marl- 
Did he have Rev. rec.? 

(d) ances. 
and dates of birth, mar. and death of Han- 
nah (Williams) Pratt, wife of John Pratt, 
1671-1744, of Saybrook, Conn. Also death 
date of her son Thomas Pratt who was born 
1701, and of his wife, Jerusha Beckwith, 
who was born 1709.—K.M. 

15516. DAUGHERTY-Ropcers. — John 
Rodgers born in Va. 1746, died in Tenn. 
30 Aug. 1836. He was the son of Wm. 
Rodgers and his wife Margaret, dau. of 
John Caldwell and his wife Margaret 


_ Philipps of Ireland. John Rodgers mar. 


in Va. 1770 his 2nd cousin, Margaret Ann 
Daugherty, whose grandparents came to 
America in 1727 with John Caldwell. 
Wanted given names of Margaret Ann 
Daugherty’s parents and grandparents and 
any other information concerning her.— 
N.B.D.K. 

15517. BoorH-Moss.—Wanted parent- 
age and all infor. possible of ances. of 
Reuben Booth and also of his wife, Mary 
Moss. They had at least three chil.: Joanna 
born in Ga. 20 Aug. 1809, who married 
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4 Feb. 1830 Charles Kibbe in La Fayette 
Parish, La.; Reuben Edgar born Wood- 
ville, Miss., who married Sarah Watkins 
Campbell of La.; Robert E. who married 
5 Feb. 1828 Eliz. White. 

(a) HALL.—Wanted parentage and all 
infor. possible of ances. of Elizabeth Ann 
Hall born abt. 1814 in Ohio, who married 
Feb. 1833 John Henry Dale in Claiborne 
Co., Miss. Had brother Richard and a 
younger half-sister, Eliza Ferguson, who 
died abt. 1850 in New Orleans.—C.G.K. 

15518. Hows , Howse, Howes.— 
Wanted parentage, marriage and any infor. 
concerning John Hows or Howse, who mar- 
ried Mary and died 1808/9 (will 

rob. March, 1809 in Montgomery Co., 

d.), leaving the following chil.: Loradea, 
Lucretia, John, Nathaniel, Mary, Anne, 
Richard and Rubin. John Hows-Howse 
had brothers Edward and James.—J.J.H. 

15519. TayLor. — Wanted infor. of 
Butler Taylor and of his wife, Mary Ann 
. Butler Taylor came to America from 
Scotland and lived in Somerset Co., Md. 
Wanted maiden name of his wife Mary 
Ann—an Irish Catholic who was descended 
from Sir William Wallace. 

(a) PARKER.—Wanted names of wife 
and children and all other infor. of Col. 
Joseph Parker, of Macclesfield, Isle of 
Wight Co., Va. Will be glad to correspond 
with descendants of these families.— 
FFE. 

15520. Howarp-AsHBROOK. — Reason 
Howard, of Hampshire Co., Va., married 
Esther Ashbrook, widow of John Ashbrook. 
Their son, Samuel Howard, was born 1777 
and married Polly Biggins, of Winchester, 
Va. Reason and Esther Howard were large 
land owners, having land on Gibbons’ Run, 
Gore District. Lived in Hampshire Co. as 
late as 1782 but were in Burke Co., N. C., 
before 1790. Wanted parentage, birth- 
place, maiden name of Esther, his wife; of 
Reason Howard and also their place of 
death. Did they leave wills?—J.H.McC. 

15521. NeELSon. — Wanted parentage 
with their ances. of William Nelson, who 
was in Cecil Co., Maryland, prior to 1754, 
removed to Baltimore Co., Md., where he 
died 14 May, 1772. He married Hannah, 
whose last name was Johnson, it is thought. 
Will be glad to correspond.—B.C. 

15522. Dickinson. — Wanted parent- 
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age of Thomas Dickinson who married 
Mary Loveland in Glastonbury, Conn., 1 
June, 1693. Their chil. were Joseph who 
mar. Hester ; Thomas; Charity who 
married John Wadhams; Joshua, Phebe 
who mar. Abraham Skinner; David who 
married Beriah Loveland; Deborah who 
married Benjamin Stevens. ‘“Chapin’s 
History of Glastonbury, New Families 
Added from 1693-1713.°-—A.L.B. 

Bible Records 


Through the courtesy of Rev. A. VW. 
Tandy, of Watson, Mo., the following 
Bible record, now in his possession, is 
given: 

Henry Tandy, son of Roger Tandy, was 
born March 6, 1741. 

Ann Mills Tandy, daughter of Chas. and 
Ann Mills, was born July 18, 1742. 

Henry Tandy and Ann Mills were mar- 


ried Nov. 18, 1763. 
The names of their children: — 
Roger, born Sept. 3, 1764. at aed 
Mary, born Oct. 17, 1766. 
Nancy, born Oct. 8, 1768. v. 
Charles, born Nov. 1, 1770. 
‘Henry, born Sept. 15, 1772. 
Sarah, born July 3, 1774. aye 
born Aug. 6, 1776. 
- William, born Feb. 27, 1778. 


Mills, born July 6, 1780. f 
Ralph, born Nov. 6, 1782. 


Jackson, born Aug. 31, 1784. ip 

Nathaniel, born July 31, 1790. 

} 


Charles Tandy died July 5th, 1786. 
Henry Tandy, Sr., died July Ist, 1809. 
Ann Tandy [neé Ann Mills] died Dec. 
14, 1810. 
Sarah Tandy [neé Sarah Mills, first wife 
of Jackson Tandy] died Dec. 15, 1811. 
Jackson Tandy died June, 1838. 
Margaret Shinn died May 2, 1847. 
Sarah Tandy died Aug. 21, 1867. 


Marriages 


Jackson Tandy and Sarah Mills were 
married March 29, 1809. 

Jackson Tandy and Sarah Snelling were 
married Nov. 6, 1814. 


were married Jan. 13, 1842. 


Eli Shinn and Margaret M. Tandy were 


married Sept. 26, 1844. 


Henry M. Henderson and Sarah Tandy 


were married Aug. 2, 1838. 
J. C. Bushnell and Jemima Tandy ae 


married Jan. 25, 1857. 


Mahlon H. Harlow and Frances _- 
were married Aug. 19, 1838. 


Sarah Mills, daughter of Nathaniel Mills 


and Frances, his wife, was born Dec. 15, 


1788. 


Sarah Snelling, daughter of William 
Snelling and his wife Sarah, was born 
Dec. 13, 1794. 


Children of Jackson Tandy 


Adelia Tandy, 
Nathaniel Mills Tandy, 


1811. 


born Jan. 25, 1810. 


born July 3, 


Frances B. Tandy, born Oct. 29, 1815. 
Henry Jackson Tandy, born Aug. 30, 


1817. 


Sarah Scott Tandy, born Aug. 27, 1819. 
Ann Perry Tandy, born Dec. 21, 1821. 
Margaret Marshall Tandy, born June 5 


1823. 


William Snelling Tandy, born Feb. 14, 


1827. 


Robert Rutherford Tandy, born Jan. 4, 


1831. 


Jemima Melvina Tandy, 


1834. 


born Nov. 8, 


[For Tandy and Mills families, see Ty- 
ler’s Hist. and Gen. Mag., Vols. 14 and 15.] 


Jackson Tandy left Virginia after the 
death of his first wife and settled in Lafay- 
ette County, Mo., where he died June, 1838. 
His will, dated June 13, 1838, probated on 
June 27, 1838, and on record in the Clerk’s 
office, is abstracted as follows: 


All debts due me to be collected and all 
my just debts to be paid without delay; 
wife Sarah to have land and a negro man 
purchased for her at a cost not to exceed 
$2,000.00, wife also to have certain per- 
sonalty; bequests to dau. Adelia Snelling, 
son Nathaniel M. Tandy, dau. Frances B. 
Harlow, son Henry J. Tandy, daus. Sarah 
S. Tandy, Ann P. Tandy, Margaret M. 
Tandy, sons Wm. S. Tandy and Robt. R. 


AS 


[57]. 
fenry J. Tandy and Narcissa B. Peery 
| 
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Tandy, dau. Jemima M. Tandy, friend Wm. 
Ward, ex’or. Witnesses: Levi Van Camp. 
Wm. Smyth, Wm. S. Van Camp, Robt. 
Taylor. 


Used through the courtesy of (Mrs. P. 
W.) M. W. Hiden, Newport News, Va. 


Tue CLark Recorps 


Records from the James Clark Bible of 
Monroe County, Virginia—now West Vir- 
ginia: 

Births 


James Clark was born January 10, 1792. 
Cinderella Clark was born June 16, 1798. 


(Records at the County Clerk’s office, 
Union, Monroe County, W. Va., show that 
James Clark and Cinderella Davis were 


married Dec. 27, 1816.) 


Mary Jane Clark was born April 1, 1818. 

Margaret Malinde Clark was born April 
29, 1819. 

James Jackson Clark was born July 16, 
1822—twin to Cynthia Ann P. Clark, born 
July 16, 1822. 

Samuel T. Clark was born June 9, 1824. 

John D. Clark was born October 29, 1825. 

George W. Clark was born February 26, 
1628. 

Sarah Ellen Clark was born August 23, 
1829. 

Paulina E. Clark was born May 9, 1832. 

Lewis Floyd Clark was born February 
9. 1833. 

Alexander H. Clark was born February 
16, 1836. 

Mary Ellen Douglas was born April 27, 
1644. 


Marriages 


Margaret M. Douglas married Aug. 11, 
1242. 


(Note: Margaret Malinde Clark married 
Dr. Walter Douglas Aug. 11, 1842.) 


Lewis Floyd Clark and Cynthia Ann 
Byrnside were married August 21, 1855, 
by Rev. L R. Wheeler. 

Maj. John A. Wallace and Paulina E. 
Clark were married rary 22, 1872, by 


Rev. George W. Clark, 
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Deaths 


Margaret Malinde Douglas died May 8, 
1544. 

Alexander H. Clark died August 17, 
1852. 

Mary Ellen Douglas died August 31, 
1852. 

James William Johnson died August 29, 
1852. 

John D. Clark died November 21, 1855. 

James H. Clark departed this life 22nd 
July, 1864, aged 72 years, 6 months & 12 
days. 

Mary Jane Clark died September 20th, 
1864. 

James Jackson Clark died February 28, 
1872. 

Cinderella Clark departed this life June 
13th, 1881, aged 82 years, 11 months & 
27 days. 


(Written in a different hand also appears 
the following: ) 


Cynthia A. Wallace, widow of the late 
Col. Samuel Wallace, died at her home 
near Union about three o’clock, Feb. 10, 
1894—aged 71. 

Mrs. John A. Wallace (Paulina Clark 
Wallace) died August 14, 1896, at her 
home four miles south of Union—born in 
1831. 


Note: This Bible—the James Clark Bible 
—is owned by Robert E. Lee Clark, Jr., a 
great-grandson; the typewritten copy here- 
with is used through the courtesy of Bertha 


Lewis Clark, granddaughter of James 
Clark. 


THe Byrnsipe 
Records from the John Byrnside Bible, 


of Monroe County, Virginia—now West 
Virginia: 
Births sho, 
John Byrnside was born April 5th, 1763. 
Elizabeth Byrnside was born Dec. 3rd, 
1777; they were married April 5th, 1797. 
(Note: She was Elizabeth Alexander.) 
Isaac Byrnside, their first son, was born 
February 2)st, 1798. 


~~ Byrnside, a female, was born April 
27th, 1799, and Dec’d the th day. mem 
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Jane Byrnside was born April 6th, 1800. 

Eliza Alex’r Byrnside was born May 
16th, 1802. 

Julianna Byrnside was born March 13th, 
1804. 

—— Byrnside, a female, was born Feb’y 
the 16th, 1806, and Dec’d the 22nd—five 
minutes after 8 o'clock in the morning. 

John Byrnside, Jun’r, was born June the 
9th near 12 o’clock at night 1808. 

James Madison Byrnside was born April 
9th, 1814, about 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

Isaac C. Byrnside was born Feby. 21st, 
1798. 

Mary D. Byrnside was born July 16th, 
1798. 

Alvin Alvan Byrnside, their son, was 
born Aug. 11th, 1823—died in infancy. 

Eliza C. Byrnside was born July 27th, 
1824. 

Mary J. Byrnside was born October 17th, 
1826. 

Isabella A. Byrnside was born Feb. 10th, 
1832. 

Delilah A. Byrnside was born December 
16th, 1833. 


Marriages 


Byrnside and Elizabeth Alexander 
were married April 5th, 1797. 

Isaac Byrnside and Mary D. Vanstavern 
were married July 2nd, 1822. 

Eliza Byrnside and Thomas Edgar were 
married the 11th May. 


(Note: The year is not given, but mar- 
riage records at the County Clerk’s office, 
Union, W. Va., show that marriage was 
solemnized May 11, 1821.) 

Julianna Byrnside and Absolom Bolon- 
ger were married (no date given). 

Jane Byrnside and Andrew Alexander 
were married. 


‘phia. The size is 7 x 9 x 5. 


[59] 


(Note: No date given, but the marriage 
records at the County Clerk’s office, Union, 
W. Va., show marriage was performed 
June 14, 1821.) 


James M. Byrnside and Eliza Peters were 
married July 3, 1833. 


Deaths 


John Byrnside, Sen’r, departed this life 
October 10th, 1816. 

Elizabeth Byrnside departed this life the 
27th February, 1853. 

John Byrnside, Jr., departed this life 
March 8th, 1836. 

Isaac Byrnside departed this life August 
30, 1840. 

Mary Byrnside, wife of Isaac Byrnside, 
died Dec. 20th, 1838. 

Mary J. Byrnside departed this life June 
23, 1828 (dau. of Isaac). 

Isabella A. Byrnside deceased Aug. 30th, 
1832 (dau. of Isaac). 

Julianna Bolinger died at New Castle, 
Clark County, Ohio, Aug. 4, 1860, aged 56 
yrs., 4 months & 21 days. 


These records were copied from the Bible 
by Henry C. Byrnside, owner of Bible at 
that time, January 21, 1913, and given to 
his sister, Cynthia Ann Byrnside Clark, of 
Peterstown, W. Va.—both whom (now de- 
ceased) were grandchildren of John Byrn- 
side. The Bible is now owned by Mrs. J. 
Echols Hansbarger, of Peterstown, a de- 
scendant. This Bible—bound in brown 
calf-skin and with wood-cut illustrations 
of Biblical scenes—is a King James trans- 
lation and was published in 1811 by 
Matthew Carey, Market Street, Philadel- 
This typewrit- 
ten copy is used through the courtesy of 
Bertha Lewis Clark, 106 Woodlawn Road, 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


The special meeting of the National Board of 
Management was called to order by the President 
General, Mrs. William A. Becker, in the Board 
Room, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
D. C., on Tuesday, December 17, 1935, at 11 A. M. 

In the absence of the Chaplain General, Mrs, E. 
Thomas Boyd, the Historian General, Mrs. Good- 
hue, led in prayer. 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag was given. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Talmadge, the President General ap- 
pointed the Historian General, Mrs. Goodhue, Sec- 
retary pro tem. 

The Secretary pro tem, Mrs. Goodhue, called the 
roll, the following members being recorded as 
present: National Officers: Mrs. Becker, Miss Har- 
man, Mrs. Keesee, Mrs. Pouch, Mrs. Robert, Jr., 
Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. Goodhue. State Regents: Mrs. 
Grimes, Mrs. Shanklin. State Vice Regent: Mrs. 
Kenway. 

The Treasurer General, Mrs. Robert, moved 
That 279 former members be reinstated. Seconded 
by Mrs. Keesee. Carried. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Wil- 
liam H. Pouch, read her report. 


Mrs. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Madam President General and members of the 
National Board of Management: 


It gives me pleasure to report as follows: 

Through their respective State Regents the fol- 
lowing members at large are presented for con- 
firmation as Organizing Regents: Mrs. Hattie Long 
Myers, Assumption, Illinois; Mrs. Mary Roddis 
Connor, Ironwood, Michigan; Mrs: Emelie Tuite 
Grammer, West Orange, New Jersey; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Murchison Alexander, Lumberton, North 
Carolina; Mrs. Louisa Sanders Williams Hicks, 
Dunn, North Carolina; Mrs. Sarah Millar Amick, 
Newport, Tennessee; Mrs. Mary Lillian Groom, 
Brownsville, Texas; Mrs. Elizabeth Stone Perrow, 
Mount Cross, Virginia. 

The Organizing Regency of Mrs. Lucy Lee Pear- 
son at Erlanger, Kentucky, will expire by time 
limitation on the 19th, and is reported today. 

The authorization of the Chapter at Elizabeth- 
town, Kentucky, will also expire by time limita- 
tion on the 19th, and is reported today. 

The Rebecca Prescott Sherman Chapter of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, has requested permission 
to change its name to Fort Snelling, with the ap- 
oe of the State Regent. 


Special Meeting, December 17, 1935 


Nancy Squire Chapter of Oberlin, Ohio, wishes 
the name Wolcott added to the Chapter name, be 
cause it is the middle name of the woman they are 
honoring. 

The following Chapters through their State Re- 
gents request official disbandment: Cairo, Cairo, 
Georgia; Constant Southworth, Corinna, Maine; 
John Hancock, Charlestown, Massachusetts; 
Jacobus Roosevelt, Rye, New York. 

The following Chapters have met all require- 
ments according to the National By-laws and are 
now presented for confirmation: Spier Spencer, 
Rockport, Indiana; Mayflower, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Jane Dean Coffey, Coffeyville, Kansas; Bon 
Chasse, Mansfield, Louisiana; Golden Hill, New 
York, New York; Greenlee, Old Fort, North Caro- 
lina; Major General Robert Howe, Whiteville, 
North Carolina; Upper Cape Fear, Red Springs, 
North Carolina; Colonel Henry Hill, Mission, 
Texas. 

Hevena R. Poucn, 


Organizing Secretary General N.S.D.A.R. 


Mrs. Pouch moved The acceptance of the Or- 
ganizing Secretary General's report. Seconded 
by Mrs. Spencer. Carried. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Lue Reynolds Spen- 
cer, read her report. ice 


Report of Registrar General 


Madam President General and members of the 
National Board of Management: 

I have the honor to report 1,035 applications 
presented to the Board. 


Lue Spencer, 
Registrar General, N.S.D.A.R. 


Mrs. Spencer moved That the 1,035 applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar 
General be elected to membership in the National 
Society. Seconded by Mrs. Pouch. Carried. 

The Secretary pro tem, Mrs. Goodhue, read a 
telegram from Miss Mabel Clay, State Regent of 
New Jersey, expressing regret at not being pres- 
ent, and sending greetings. 

The Secretary pro tem read the minutes of De- 
cember 17, 1935, which were approved. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:15 A. M. 


mee Mary A. Goopuue, 


Secretary pro tem. 
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rere MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
= Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D.C. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
1935-1936 
Re ty 
1s President General 
i Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Presidents General 
(Term of office expires 1936) ; 
Mrs. Jonn Carrot Coucter, Mrs. Victor Liste WARREN, 
1516 Richland St., Columbia, South Carolina. Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 
Mrs. James F. TrotrMan, Mrs. Joun W. KirKPATRICK, 
508 La Fayette Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 516 W. Pine St., Eldorado, Kansas. 
Mrs. Howarp BaltLey, Miss Hecen HARMAN, 
4944 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. 1717 Varnum St., Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. CHaArces KIMBALL JonNsON, 26 Robinson St., Burlington, Vermont. 
(Term of office expires 1937) 


Mrs. Wm. Perry Herrinc McFapoin, Mrs. Bessie Carrott Hiccins, 
1906 McFaddin Ave., Beaumont, Texas. 1045 N. Main St., Spencer, lowa. 


Mrs. Juttan McCurry, Miss Minnte M. Dittey, 
419 S. Milledge Ave., Athens, Georgia. 417 Winona St., Northfield, Minnesota. 
Mrs. Freperick F, GunpruM, Mrs. Henry Zouter, Jr., 
2214 21st St., Sacramento, California. 11 Charlecote Pl., Guilford, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrneg, 912 Main St., Brookville, Indiana. pr . 
(Term of office expires 1938) Pe? Seal 
Mrs. Herron ALEXANDER, Mrs. Rosert Hamicton 
500 Meade St., Monongahela, Penna. Route 27, Schenectady, N. Y. ry d a 
Miss Nancy Hupson Harris, Mrs. THEODORE STRAWN, 
37 Saunders St., Allston, Mass. North Blvd, DeLand, Fla. 
Mrs. James H. McDonatp, Mrs. Asa MESSENGER, 
Glencoe Hills, Washtenaw Rd., 248 N. King St.. Xenia, Ohio. enh 
Ypsilanti, Mich, 
Mrs, ZesuLon Vance Jupp, Auburn, Ala. 72-7 2. 
Chaplain General 
Mrs. E. THomas Boyp, 2588 Dexter St., Denver, Colo. 
var Recording Secretary General Treasurer General 
Mrs. Jutius Younc TALMADGE, Mrs. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., 
Memorial Continental Hall, Memorial Continental Hall. 


Registrar General 
Mrs. Lue Spencer, 
Memorial Continental Hall. 


Corresponding Secretary General tie 
Mrs. CHARLES BLACKWELL KEESEE, 
Memorial Continental Hall. 


_ Organizing Secretary General Historian General 
Mrs. H. Poucn, Mrs. Juuian G. Goopnue, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
Mrs. Joun Y. Ricnarpson, 2659 S. W. Georgian Place, Portland, Ore. 


Librarian General Curator General 
Mrs, LutHer Evcene Maras. Rosert J. Reeo, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. 
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artes State Regents and State Vice-Regents for 1935-36 


MRS. VAL TAYLOR, 
MRS. EUGENE A. RICHEY, 
1720 Ave., So., Birmingham. nae 
ALASKA 
P. O. Box 82, Anchorage. 
MRS. MORGAN CHRISTOPHER EDMUNDS, 
Anchorage. 
MRS. ROBERT KEMP MINSON, 
1034 So. Mill Ave., Tempe. 
MRS. CHESTER S. McMARTIN, 
ARKANSAS 
MRS. RUFUS N. GARRETT, 
Eight Oaks, El Dorado. 
Willbeth Plantation, Marked Tree. 
CALIFORNIA 
MRS. ELMER H. WHITTAKER, 
MRS. JOSEPH TAYLOR YOUNG, 
32 Bellevue Ave., Piedmont. 
COLORADO 
800 Pennsylvania St., Denver. 
MRS. WALTER K. REED, 
550 Mapleton Ave., Boulder. 
MISS EMELINE AMELIA 
259 Canner St., New Hav 
MRS. FREDERICK PALMER "LATIMER, 
DELAWARE 
MRS. WALTER S. WILLIAMS, 
101 Rodman Rd., Penny Hill, eeemenee 
1204 W. 10th St., Wilmington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MRS. GEORGE MADDEN GRIMES, 
MRS. JEAN J. LABAT, 
1632 Riggs Place, Washington. 
FLORIDA 
520 N. W. 12th Ave., Miami. 
MRS. E. M. BREVARD, 
319 N. Monroe St., Tallahassee. 
MRS. JOHN W. DANIEL, 
24 E. 3ist St., Savannah. 
MRS. WM. EDMUND MANN, 
HAWAII 
MRS. JAMES LOUIS ROBERTSON, 
2436 Burbank Road, Honolulu. 
2152 Atherton Road, Honolulu. 
IDAHO 
MRS. F. B. LANEY, 
MRS. WM. WESLEY BROTHERS, 
730 N. Garfield Ave., Pocatello. as 
ILLINOIS 
Broadway, 
MRS. JOHN G. POWELL, 
P. O. Box 642, Carmi. 


Water Street, Uniontown. = "he. 
MRS. THOMAS McCROSKEY, 
ARIZONA 
1820 Palmcroft Drive, Phoenix. 
MRS. HOMER FERGUS SLOAN, 
140 South Los Robles, Pasadena. 
MRS. CLARENCE H. ADAMS, 
CONNECTICUT 
40 Kenyon St., Hartford. 
MRS. HOWARD CG. ELY, 
1954 Columbia Road, Washington. 
MRS. GUY VOORHEES WILLIAMS, 
GEORGIA 
58 S. Thornton Ave., Dalton. 
MRS. BYRON ELDRED NOBLE, 
805 Kenneth Ave., Moscow 
MRS. SAMUEL JAMES CAMPBELL, 
INDIANA 


MISS BONNIE FARWELL, 
1007 S. Center St., Terre Haute. 7 
MRS. WILBUR CLARK JOHNSON, | 
1739 N. Penna. St., Indianapolis. q 
IOWA 

MRS. CLYDE E. BRENTON, ‘3 


ge Hotel, Des Moines. 
MRS. HARRY E. NAREY, 
South Hill Ave., Spirit Lake it 


KANSAS 
MRS. LOREN EDGAR REX, 
310 E. Elm St., Wichita. 
MISS ADELAIDE JANE MORSE, 
027 Rural St., Emporia. 
KENTUCKY 
— — KEENE ARNOLD, 


uns. “GEORGE HAWES, 
Maceo. 
LOUISIANA 
MRS. J. HARRIS BAUGHMAN, 


Tallulah. 
MRS. RALPH HOLDEN AGATE, 
315 W. Convent St., Lafayette. 
MAINE 
MRS. VICTOR ABBOT BINFORD, 


Roxbury. 
MISS KATHERINE EASTMAN MARSHALL, + 
York Village. 
MARYLAND 
MRS. ARTHUR P. SHANKLIN, 
916 N. Calvert St., Baltimore. 
MRS. WILBUR BUNNELL BLAKESLEE, 
222 St. Dunstans Rd., Homeland, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS are 
MRS. FRANK LEON NASON, 


Michael Ave., Scituate. 
MISS ETHEL LANE HERSEY, 


South St., Hingham. 
MICHIGAN 
MRS. GEORGE D. SCHERMERHORN, 
Reading 
MRS. Wi. CARL GEAGLEY, od 
1115 S. Genesee Drive, Lansing. 7 
MINNESOTA 
MRS. CARL THAYER, 
3136 Pleasant Ave., Minneapolis. : 
MRS. CHARLES E. LEARNED, JR., re 
937 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul. : 
MISSISSIPPI 
MRS. WILLIAM KENNEDY HERRIN, JR., 7 
337 Cherry, Clarksdale. 
MRS. HARRY C. OGDEN, 


Rosedale. 
MRS. MORTIMER PLATT, 
3109 Stadium Drive, Fort Worth, Texas. 

MRS. CLYDE HENDERSON PORTER, 


324 E. Arrow St., Marshall. 
MONTANA 
MRS. J. FRED WOODSIDE, She 38 
435 So. Rife St., Dillon. wriaale* 
MISS MARY FLORENCE BULL, mgt 
411 W. Story St., Bozeman. + u pe 


NEBRASKA 
MRS. FRANK W. BAKER, 
4833 Farnam St. Omaha 
MRS. REUBEN EDWARD KNIGHT, 
907 Cheyenne Ave., Alliance. 
NEVADA 
MRS. ELMER M. — 
624 Nixon Ave., Ren 
MRS. FREDERICK H. °SIBLEY, 
307 West Sixth St., Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MRS. ARTHUR F. WHEAT, 
1837 Elm St., Manchester. 
MRS. CARL S. HOSKINS, 


NEW JERSEY 
MISS MABEL CLAY, ® 
10 S. Union Ave., Margate City, N. J. 414 
MRS. J. WARREN PERKINS, 
17 Hawthorne Ave., East Orange. 
NEW MEXICO 
MRS. WM. GUY DONLEY, 


Carlsbad. 
MRS. ABRAHAM G. SHORTLE, 
#15 W. Copper Ave., Albuquerque. 
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NEW YORK 
MRS. WILLIAM HENRY CLAPP, 
Cohocton. 
MRS. ARTHUR W. ARNOLD, 
145 Prospect Park, West, Brooklyn 
NORTH CAROLINA 
MRS. WILLIAM HENRY BELK, 
Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte. 
MRS. ISAAC HALL MANNING, 
Chapel Hill. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
MRS. HAROLD THEODORE GRAVES, — 
504 Fourth Ave., So., Jamestown. 


MRS. A. M. POWELL. 
807 Kelly Ave., Devils Lake. 
OHIO 
MRS. JOHN S. HEAUME, 
Hotel Heaume, Springfield. 
MRS. JAMES F. DONAHUE, 


2850 Chadbourne Rd., Shaker Hts., Cleveland. 
OKLAHOMA 
MRS. FRED G. NEFF, 
434 E. 14th St., Oklahoma City. ay 
MRS. JESSE WILLIAM KAYSER, 
302 So. 13th St., Chickasha. 
OREGON 


220 W. 7th St., Alban = 
MRS. BOONE GEORGE HARDING, * 
828 Dakota St., Medford. ras 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MRS. HARPER DONELSON SHEPPARD, 
117 Frederick St., Hanover. 
MRS. IRA R. SPRINGER, 
Main and Spring Sts., Middletown. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
MISS RUTH BRADLEY SHELDON, _ 
426 Norton St., New Haven, Connecticut. 
MRS. MABEL R. CARLSON, 
P. O. Box 2137, Manila. 


RHODE ISLAND .- 
MRS. ARTHUR MILTON McCRILLIS, 
482 Lloyd Ave., Providence. 
MRS. EDWIN A. FARNELL, 
174 Highland St., Woonsocket. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
MRS. wo MAULDIN, 
Picken 
MRS. JOHN LOGAN MARSHALL, 
Clemson College. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
MRS. EDGAR PAUL ROTHROCK, | 
311 Canby St., Vermillion. 
MRS. JAMES BROOKS VAUGHN, 
Castlewood. 
TENNESSEE 
MRS. ALLEN HARRIS, 
Orchard Place, Johnson City. 
MRS. PENELOPE JOHNSON ALLEN, 
1710 West 43rd St., Chattanooga. 


TEXAS 


UTAH 
MRS. CHAUNCEY PERCIVAL OVERFIELD, 
88 Virginia St., Salt Lake City. 

MRS. W. E. FLEETWOOD, 
229 N. Carbon Ave., Price. 
VERMONT 
MRS. C. LESLIE WITHERELL, 
Shoreham. 
MRS. IRVIN G. CROSIER, 
4 Bullock St., Brattleboro. 
VIRGINIA 
MRS. ARTHUR ROWBOTHAM, 
Bedford Ave., Altavista. 
MISS CLAUDINE HUTTER, 
122 Harrison St., Lynchburg. 
WASHINGTON 
MRS. CHAS. E. HEAD, 

4536 47th Ave., N. E., Seattle. 
MRS. THOMAS DRUMHELLER, 
133 Park St., Walla Walla. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
MRS. GORY HOGG, 
**Homeland,”’ Lewisbu rg 
MRS. ARTHUR T. BRACONIER, 
166 Woodland Drive, Huntington. 
WISCONSIN 
MRS. GEORGE BAXTER AVERILL, JR., 
2958 N. Frederick Ave., Milwaukee. 
MRS. HARRISON A. SMITH, 
Maple Bluff, Madison. 
WYOMING 
MRS. THOMAS COOPER, 


833 So. Wolcott St., Casper. d 7 
MRS. HUBERT WEBSTER, xa Mie 3 
448 4th St., Rock Springs. 
CANAL ZONE 
MRS. LOUIS TOWNSLEY (Chapter Regent), 
Balboa. mie 
PUERTO RICO 


University of Puerto Rico, Rio Pi 
ITALY 


MRS. RAFAEL WM. RAMIREZ (Chapter Regent), = 8 __ 
iedras. 
MISS JESSICA A. MORGAN (Chapter Regent), 


Hotel Royal, Corso d'Italia, Rome. 1”) 
GERMANY 
MRS. FRIEDRICH EICHBERG (Chapter Regent), ; 

3a Tiergarten Strasse, Berlin. 


CHINA 
MRS. HOLLIS A. WILBUR (China State Regent), 
M. C. A 


Care of International Committee, Y. » Be 
347 Madison Avenue, New York _ se 
MRS. ROY P. —_ 
15 Route Winling, inghai. 
CUBA 
MRS. EDWARD CG. HARRIS, 
Calle 21, Esquina E, Havana. 
MISS CLARA HERIOT WHITE, ‘s 7 
J. St. Cor. Linea, Vedado, Havana. ee 
ENGLAND 
MRS. JAMES B. MENNELL, 
1 Royal Crescent, Holland Park, London, W. 
MRS. GAWEN PEARCE KENWAY, 
* The Westchester, 4000 Cathedral Ave., Wash., D. C. 7 
FRANCE 


MRS. MAURICE CLARK TURNER, MRS. FREDERIC SHEARER, 
3820 Gillon Ave., Dallas. +e. 18 Square du Bois de Boulogne, Paris. P 
MRS. PERCY PAMORROW TURNER, MRS. JAMES SCOTT MOORE, , Po. ; 
1519 W. Woodlawn Ave., San Antonio. ath 143 S. College St., Washington, Penna. 7 ‘eed 
HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 
Honorary Presidents General 4, 
MRS. GEORGE THACHER GUERNSEY MRS. GRACE L. H. BROSSEAU AA ae 
MRS. GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR MRS. LOWELL FLETCHER HOBART Ms Ye aa 
MRS, ANTHONY WAYNE COOK MRS. RUSSELL WILLIAM MAGNA eT. Gc 
Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


‘MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914 
MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916 
MRS. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 1917 
MRS. WILLIAM 1923 
MRS. JOHN CAMPBELL, 1 

MRS. ELEANOR WASHINGTON HOWARD, 


1927 
MRS. HOWARD L. DCKINS, 1935 


MRS. THOMAS KITE, 1927 ' 
MRS. ALEXANDER ENNIS PATTON, 1931 
MRS. JOHN LAIDLAW BUEL, 1 


Rs. CHARLES BAILEY BRYAN, 1934 
HENRY BOURNE JOY, 1935 
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National Committees, 1935-1936 


AMERICANISM cc veeeseeseeeeessMrs, Horace M. Jones, 215 Pelham Rd., Germantown, Pa. 
APPROVED SCHOOLS ................Miss KatHarine Matruies, 255 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
BETTER FILMS .. . Mrs. Leon A. McIntire, 148 Mills St., Morristown, 
CAROLINE E. HOLT SCHOOL FUND... Miss Ruru BrapLey SHELDON, 426 Norton St., New Haven, Conn. 
CONSERVATION AND THRIFT........ Mrs. Avery Turner, 1706 Polk St. Amarillo, Texas. 
CONSTITUTION HALL MEMORY 
G. L. H. Brosseau, Harbor Rd., Belle Haven, Greenwich, 
onn. 
CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG......... Mrs. Martin L. Sicmon, Monticello, Ark. 
D. A. R. GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
PILGRIMAGE ......................Mrs. Witttam A. Becker, Chairman, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C 
Epcar Puryear, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
D. A. R. MANUAL FOR CITIZEN- 
SHIP Mrs. Wo. J. Warp, 58 Bellevue Ave., Summit, N. J. 
D. A. R. MUSEUM -Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
D. A. R. STUDENT LOAN FUND .Mrs. Josepu C. Forney, 85 Spencer Ave., Lancaster, Pa 


re ree Mrs. Rosert E. MERWIN, 796 Carroll St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FILING AND LENDING BUREAU..... Mrs. Freperick G. Jounson, 951 E. Cypress Ave., Redlands, Calif. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS .....+Dr, Jean StepHeNsoN, The Conard, Washington, D. C. 
GIRL HOME MAKERS ....Mrs. Lester S. Dantes, 58 Lowden Ave., West Somerville, Mass. 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH ....Mrs. Juttan G. Goopnue, 2714 Thayer St., Evanston, II. 
MEMORIAL CAROLINE S. HARRI- 
Mrs. WALTER L. Tosey, Fountain Square Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH 
PATRIONCG EDUCATION .......... Mrs. Vinton Eart Sisson, Memorial Continental Hall, Washing- 
ton, 
NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP ........ Mrs. Lue Spencer, Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
PRE Mrs. Josepu H. Zerpey, Jr., 1441 Howard Ave., Pottsville, Pa. 
RAD 


Ae Mrs. Harry K. DAUGHERTY, 315 W. Main St., Grove City, Pa. 
REAL. DAUGHTERS _....Mrs. Juttan McCurry, 419 S. Milledge Ave., Athens, Ga. 
SONS og DAUGHTERS OF THE 


ab Mrs. E. Wisner, 3730 Carter Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
YORKTOWN Mrs. James T. Morris, The Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Georce Wuitney Wuire, National Metropolitan Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
CREDENTIALS ee eee Miss Pace ScHwARZWAELDER, Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 
INSIGNIA Mrs, Cuarces Humpurey Waterford, Conn. 
RESOLUTIONS Ropert J. Jounston, Humboldt, Iowa. 
STATE AND CHAPTER BY-LAWS Mrs. Hampton FLeminc, 1622 Grove Ave., Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. Guy D. Rut.epce, Kaysville, Utah. 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEES 
Mrs, Wm. A. Becker, 71 Hillcrest Ave., Summit, N. J. 
Mrs. Jutius Y. TALMADGE, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington. D. C. 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS Mars. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
dnd Mus. Henry M. Rosert, Jr., Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Miss E. SoLomons, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


CHAPTER PROGRAMS....... Mrs. C. A. Meyers, Terrace Park, Ohio. 
D. A. R. HANDBOOK........ Mrs. Josepn E. Pryor, 127 Whittredge Rd., Summit, N. J. 
JU NIOR MEMBERSHIP _.Mrs. Witutam H. Pouca, 135 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 
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THE OFFICIAL 
LAY MEMBER 


This solid cast bronze, 
74" i 


MARKER 


The only marker ever designated as 
ats | by the National Board N §. 


arker 


HISTORIC 
SITE 
TABLETS 


priced to 
A. R. Chapters. 


Write for new low prices 
and your copy of our illus- 
trated booklet of other offi- 
cial markers and tablets. 


comes pots. hey with split lugs or 
long bronze stake. 


PRICE REDUCED 


HERE PASSED THE 91. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


418-420 Elm St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


COAL 
FUEL OIL 


RESIDENCE 
edqwick ELEVATORS 


Do not endanger your future years by 
undue stair climbing with uent 
heart strain. Sedgwick offers a enbe, 
low cost, elevator service based on 
more than 40 years’ experience in 
the manufacture and installation of 
home lifts. Electric or hand power. 
All types and sizes. Easily installed 
im restricted space. Deferred pay- 
ments. Endorsed by physicians. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


Dumb Waiters, Fuel and Laundry Lifts, etc. 


166 West 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Established 1893 ....4.244-s Agents in Principal Cities 


Building 


PROTECTING | materials 
TRADITION 


Respect for tradition built the great Oil Burner 


D.A.R. organization And respect for tra- 
dition is the motivating force upon which 
the success of this company is built. For 
36 years we have, by outstanding service 
to the public maintained this tradition. 


(mPany 


1413 New York Avenue 


Patronize Our Apvertisers—It Hetps 
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--Official Printers-- 
for Ohio D. A. R. 
ROSTERS - CONSTITUTIONS 
YEARLY PROCEEDINGS - PUBLICATIONS 


No Job too small for our attention 
No Job too large for our equipment 


OUR TERRITORY—THE WHOLE U. S. A. 


GREENFIELD PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO. 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 


NEW YORK 


THE ROOSEVELT 


A distinguished New York hotel 
for people who desire good taste 
in their manner of living. 


Rates from $4.00 


THE ROOSEVELT 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 
New York 


BernaM G. Hines, Managing Director 


THE OFFICIAL APPROVED 


Genuine Bronze Flag Holder 


For Chapter Meetings 
or Home Decoration 
Designed by Mrs. Grace Marchant Parker 
Makers of the Finest 
Bronze Memorial Tablets 
and Grave Markers 
Write for Special Circulars 


THE BRONZE-CRAFT FOUNDRY 


JAMES HIGHTON SHENTON 
NASHUA, N. H. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coat of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Under the Direction of M. M. LEWIS 


Publishers of the Quarterly ‘“‘AMERICANA’’—Illustrated 
One of the Leading Historical and Genealogical Magazines 


Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
of the United States 


THOUGHTS OF 
WASHINGTON . 


Citizens Have A Real 
Interest In The Many 
Activities of Government 


When next 
you plan to visit The Capital, 
make reservations at the Head- 
quarters of The Daughters of 
The American Revolution. 


Rates are no higher than at 
less finely appointed hotels 


Single Rooms from $4 
Double Rooms from $6 
All with bath, of course 


R. L. Pollio 


Manager 
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NEBRASKA 


INSURANCE 
FOR 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


For forty-one years Woodmen 
Circle has dedicated itself to the 
insurance needs of women and 
children. Its growth during 
that time (today it has 135,000 
members in 44 states and more 
than $29,000,000 in assets) at- 
tests to the manner in which it 
has rendered SERVICE in its 
chosen field. 


WOODMEN CIRCLE 


National Headquarters—Omaha, Nebr. 


Columbia 8705 Established 1591 


GEORGE PLITT Sr. 


Interior and Exterior House Painting. Paperhanging, 
Upholstering, Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, 
Window Shades, Window Laces 
pone, | = Storage of Rugs and Draperies 

4 18th Street, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. 


THE BLUE AND GREY 
SIGHT SEEING TOURS, Inc. 


The Official Sightseeing Service 
for the D. A. R. Congress 


Information and reservations 
at transportation desk. 


SEVEN-PASSENGER PACKARD LIMOUSINES 
WITH COMPETENT GUIDE DRIVER 
FOR SPECIAL PARTIES. 


1417 Pa. Ave., N. W. Telephone Di. 0600 


Your Family Tree 


Genealogies, local histories, and coats of arms are 
listed in our 178-page catalogue (No. 230), which 
will be sent for 10c in stamps. Write Dept. D. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, INC. 
7 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 


Your Printing 

is your representative. It reflects your judg- 
ment and character. Naturally, therefore, 
you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


Our Plant 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients im- 
pose in us when they ask us to produce their 
printing. Each and every job—from a call- 
ing card to a million copies of a large maga- 
zine—is given the same attention. It will be 
to your advantage to get information from 
us regarding your next order for printing. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 


Master Printers 


ECKINGTON PLACE and FLORIDA AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NATIONAL 
METROPOLITAN 
BANK 
cE WASHINGTON, D. C. 4 


Oldest National Bank in the 
District of Columbia 


Memter Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Opposite United States Treasury 


ORGANIZED 1814 
OFFICERS 
GEO. President 
Vice-President 
A.A. Hoeuwe ING. . Vice-President, General Counsel 
and Trust Officer 
Cashier 
R. P. HOLLINGSWorTH. . . Assistant Trust Officer 
8S. W. BURWELL......... Assistant Trust Officer 
H.A ...-. Assistant Trust Officer 
Cc. E Assistant Cashier 
Cc. L. . Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
F. B. HILDEBRAND........... Assistant Cashier 
8 Assistant Cashier 
A Auditor 
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Flowers 2 


A 


an elaborate Design we 


FIDELITY & SERVICE 
Tie Mr. Daly has served the D. A. R. Continuously 


since 1920 


- CUT FLOWERS 

a 
Members of the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association ee it 

vies 

DALY..JROGERS 
1026 CONNECTICUT AVE. N. W. 
: 


NAtional 1557 CLarendon 551 
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